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Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects.—‘ This is a 
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artist-craftsman of England will wish to possess, as well for the 
interesting descriptions as for the wealth of illustration, ... the 
result of long and careful study.’ 

Journal of the Architectural Association.—‘ As a record of the 
sereens remaining in our churches it cannot be valued too highly. 
No book till now has brought such a number together, or traced 
their development in so full and interesting a manner. . . . A most 
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This book deals not only with Westminster Abbey, but 


with Monastic and Cathedral Architecture in general. It 


is divided into eighteen chapters. 


‘ik 
2. 


3. 
|. The plan and purpose of cathedral and monastic churches 


The foundation of the Abbey. 


Reconstitution of the plan and design of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s Church. 


The rebuilding of the Church by Henry the Third, 


in general. 


. How the planning of the Abbey Church was conditioned. 
. How the Church was planned for the services in the Monastic 


Chapel. 


. How the Church was planned for services elsewhere, and for 


processions on Sundays and festivals. 


. How the Church was planned for the general public. 

. How the Church was planned for pilgrims, 

. How the Church was planned for the King and his Treasury. 

. Principles of design: how the length, breadth, height, and 


proportions of the interior were arrived at. 


. Mediaeval building construction exemplified in the Church; 


the system of vaulting and abutment. 


. How far the Church is a French design. 
. The history of the rebuilding of the nave in the fourteenth and 


fifteenth centuries. 


. The planning and design of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 

. The mainspring of Gothic architecture. 

. Visitors’ guide to the monuments in the Church. 

. Visitors’ guide to the cloister and the monastic buildings, with 


some account from contemporary documents as to the 
use of each. 
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KEY PLAN 


The numbers indicate the order in which the various parts of 
the Church and Cloister are described. 
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PREFACE 


Tuer ‘ Visitors’ Guide’ consists of the seventeenth and 
part of the eighteenth chapter of the writer’s larger work on 
Westminster Abbey, the contents of which are summarized 
elsewhere. It deals principally with the monuments and 
other objects of interest in the church and _ cloisters. 
Visitors with only a limited time at their disposal will do 
well to confine their attention to those described below. 
The most convenient route for seeing the church and the 
cloisters is that indicated by arrows in the Key plan on p. 2. 
In addition, special plans are given in the text of each part 
of the church and cloisters. Portions of the text ina smaller 
type may be reserved to be read at home. References are 
made in brackets to the illustrations in the latter part of 
the book. 

On Mondays and Tuesdays visitors are allowed to see 
the chapels unattended, and no charge is made. On 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday parties of 
visitors are shown by the vergers round the ambulatory 
and its chapels, and a charge of 6d. is made. An extra 
charge is made to those who visit the wax effigies. 

The line blocks are reproduced from Gleanings from 
Westminster Abbey. The half tones are from photographs 
by Mr. David Weller, Mr. S. J. Kimber, F.R.P.S., and 
Mr. F. R. Taylor. j 


It is important to make sure at once of the cardinal 
points of the church; see the Key planonp.2. Entering by 
the North door, one stands in the NORTH TRANSEPT. 
Opposite is the SOUTH TRANSEPT, with a great rose 
window overhead. Between the two transepts is the 
CROSSING. On the right, that is to the WEST, is the 
Nave; of which the eastern part, as far as the Screen, 
contains modern stalls occupied by the dean and canons 
and the singers: while the western part is used for the 
Sunday evening services. To the EAST is the railed 
Sanctuary with the High altar, and behind it is the Chapel 
of Edward the Confessor: all this eastern part of the 
church is encircled by an aisle, called the Ambulatory ; 
and round the Ambulatory are various Chapels. 


VISITORS’ GUIDE TO WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 


1. North Transept 


The figures attached to the headings refer to the Key Plan on 
page 2. 


On the right, next to the door, is a big and ugly monu- 
ment to the elder Pitt, Lord Chatham, d. 1778. Near 
it is the statue of Viscount Palmerston, d. 1865. On 
the opposite side of the transept are seven statues. 
The first, by Chantrey, nearest to the door, is that 
of George Canning, d. 1827. The second, by Foley, 
is that of Earl Canning, d. 1862, who governed India 
during the perilous times of the Mutiny ; he was the last 
of the Governor-Generals of India and the first Viceroy. 
The third, by Boehm, is that of Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe, d. 1880, Ambassador at Constantinople in the 
Crimean War times : 


‘Here silent in our Minster of the West 
Who wert the voice of England in the East.’ 


The fourth statue, by Chantrey, is that of an Indian general, 
Sir John Malcolm, d. 1833. The fifth, by Boehm, is that 
of Lord Beaconsfield, d. 1881 (Plate VI). The sixth, by 
Brock, is that of Mr. Gladstone, d. 1898. The seventh, 
by Gibson, is that of Sir Robert Peel, d. 1850, dressed as 
a Roman (Plate VII). 

On the West side of the transept, in the last bay, is the 
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seated statue by Flaxman of a great lawyer, Lord Mans- 
field, d. 1793. Near it is the statue of Viscount Castle- 
reagh, d. 1822. 


2. The Sanctuary (Plate V) 


Standing beneath the central tower or lantern, to the 
left is the railed sanctuary, raised on steps. The altar and 
rich Reredos are modern. The mosaic pavement is of the 

variety called Opus Alexandrinum, such as may be seen 
at St. Mark’s, Venice, Murano, and Torcello. 

The materials of the pavement are mainly porphyry (red), 
serpentine (green), and palombino (white), which in Italy are 
arranged in a background of white marble, but here Purbeck 
marble was used and is now greatly worn and decayed. Long 
inscriptions in brass letters, now nearly all gone, record that 
the materials were brought from Rome in 1268 by Abbot Ware, 
and put together by Odericus of Rome. 


On the right is an interesting portrait of King Richard II, 
painted for him in 1394, much ‘ restored’ by Mr. George 
Richmond. It is the oldest contemporary portrait of any 
English sovereign, and is probably a good likeness. Beneath 
it is the tomb of Anne of Cleves, third wife of Henry VIII. 
It was where this tomb stands that the sovereign used to sit, 
when attending service in the Abbey. To the East are 
four wooden seats or Sedilia which were used by the 
celebrant and his assistants during certain parts of High 
Mass; they were erected in 1308. The sedilia rest on the 
tomb of Sebert, the reputed founder of the Abbey. 

On the left of the Sanctuary are the three finest monu- 
ments in the Abbey: the farthest is that of Edmund 
Crouchback, d. 1296; the nearest and smallest of the 
three is that of Aveline, Countess of Lancaster, the 
richest heiress in the kingdom. On her death her pro- 
perty passed to her husband, and ultimately to her descen- 
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dant, Blanche of Lancaster, and by the marriage of the 
latter with John of Gaunt or Ghent, to King Henry IV, 
the first sovereign of the House of Lancaster. The central 
monument is that of Aymer de Valence (d. 1324), cousin 
of Edward I, and of Edmund and Aveline. In the centre 
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Bone Sedilia 


Crouchback 


Opus Alexandrinum 


Cleves and 
Portrait of 
Richard II 


THE SANCTUARY 


of the pediments of the canopies of Aymer and Edmund, 
the deceased is represented riding on his war-horse. Instead 
of the flat wooden canopies or ‘testers’ which are seen 
over the tombs of the earlier kings, they are surmounted 
with canopies of stone; those of the monuments of 
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Aymer and Edmund have little projecting brackets, each of 
which supported an angel holding a candlestick. Originally 
all three monuments were gorgeously painted and gilt 
(Plate VIII). ® 

All three are similar in design, and fit so neatly in their places, 
that they may well have been designed at the same time. Ed- 
mund Crouchback died in 1296, and the fact that he left instruc- 
tions that he was not to be buried till his debts were paid renders 
it probable that his monument was not erected till after that 
date. The details of the tomb of his wife Aveline are later 
than those in use at the time of her death, c. 1273, and the 
decorations of the two tombs are in some cases identical. Crouch- 
back was the second son of Henry III, and after his return from 
the Crusade with his elder brother, Edward I, he resided long 
at Provins, east of Paris; there he planted the famous red rose, 
wrongly called the ‘rose of Provence’, brought from Palestine, 
which is to be seen carved on his tomb, and which afterwards 
became the badge of the Lancastrian dynasty. 


3. St. Benedict’s Chapel (plan on p. 12) 


Turning to the left, we pass through an iron gate into 
the South Ambulatory. On the right is the chapel of 
St. Benedict, which still retains the platform of its altar. 
(1) On the North side of this chapel is the monument and 
alabaster effigy of the greatest and most generous of all 
the Abbots of Westminster, Simon Langham, d. 1376, 
who bequeathed his immense fortune to the completion of 
the nave; the tomb is fenced off from the ambulatory by 
fine original ironwork. (2) On the East wall is the Eliza- 
bethan monument of Frances, Countess of Hertford, 
d. 1598. (3) In the South wall of the chapel is what seems 
to be a double piscina, and a large recess which may have 
been an aumbry or a sedile. In front of the piscina is 
the kneeling figure of Dean Goodman, d. 1601, in the 
robes of a Doctor of Theology. (4) In the centre of the 
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chapelis the Jacobean table tomb of the Earl of Middlesex, 
d. 1645, and his Countess, d. 1647. (5) Here also is 
a small brass to Dr. Bill, d. 1561, the first Dean of West- 
minster on Queen Elizabeth’s foundation. 


Cardinal Goodman |4 
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St. BENEDICT’s CHAPEL 
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4. South Ambulatory 


_ We now proceed up the Ambulatory, which is the aisle 
running all round the Eastern part of the church, having 
on itsinner side the Sanctuary and the chapel of St. Edward 
the Confessor, and on its outer side the chapels of St. 
Benedict, St. Edmund, St. Nicholas, Henry VII’s Lady 
chapel, the chapels of St. Paul and St. John Baptist, the 
Islip chapel, and the chapel of St. John Evangelist (see 
plan, page 2). On our left is a low recess, constructed in 
1308 to contain the coffin of King Sebert, who is said to 
have founded both St. Paul’s Cathedral, or East Minster, 
and St. Peter’s Church, or West Minster, in the seventh 
century. The carving at the back contains the badge of 
the Yorkist dynasty, a rose en soleil, i.e. a rose from which 
issue sunbeams, and must therefore have been executed 
later. A few steps farther, on the right, is a tomb recessed 
in the wall, in which le buried four little children of 
Henry III, and four of Edward I. Among them is the 
Princess Katherine, daughter of Henry III, who died 
at the age of five in 1257; a brass effigy was set upon 
her tomb, and above a silver statuette of St. Katherine 
probably hung from the hook high up on the wall. Both 
have gone. Across the aisle is the back of the tomb 
of Richard ITI, and, a little farther, that of Edward III; 
some of the ‘ weepers’, beautiful little statues in bronze, 
remain; counting from the left they are the Black Prince, 
Joan de la Tour; Lionel, Duke of Clarence; Edmund, 
Duke of York; Mary, Duchess of Brittany; and William 
of Hatfield. In front, looking eastward, is the most 
beautiful vista in the Abbey; high up is seen the sculp- 
tured chantry chapel of Henry V; while, farther away, 
through the open doors, are glimpses of the Lady chapel of 
Henry VII (Plate X). 
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5. Chapel of St. Edmund 


Opposite the tomb of Edward III is the chapel of St. 
Edmund, in the middle of which are three tombs : 
1- On the central is the largest and finest brass in the 
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William de Valence 


John of Eltham 


St. EpDMUND’S CHAPEL 


Abbey. It is that of Alianore de Bohun (d. 1399), whose 
husband, Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, the youngest son of 
Edward IV, was murdered at the instigation of his nephew, 
Richard IL; whereon she entered a nunnery at Barking. 


‘Desolate, desolate will I hence and die ;’ 


she says to John of Gaunt in the first act of Richard II. 
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She is represented in her widow’s dress, with veil, wimple, 
and plaited barbe covering the whole of the head and neck. 
In the central canopy above her head is a swan, the badge of 
the Bohuns, which became a favourite badge of King Henry V. 


2. Next to her tomb is another brass, which represents 
Robert Waldeby, Archbishop of York (d. 1397), the 
companion of the Black Prince and tutor to Richard II ; 
his right hand is raised in the act of benediction. 

He wears the full eucharistic vestments, which in this early 
brass are rendered quite simply. The inner garment shown is 
the alb or surplice, which covers the whole body, but is only seen 
just above the feet ; in the centre of it, in front, is a square piece 
of embroidery, or apparel. In front of the alb hang down the 
fringed ends of a long narrow band or stole, which passed round 
the neck. Above the fringes of the stole are seen the plain 
lower edges of the linen tunicle, the vestment of a subdeacon. 
Above that is seen part of the lower portion of the fringed dal- 
matic, the vestment of adeacon. On the top of all is the chasuble, 
pointed oval in shape, and here plain. Round the neck is an 
embroidered turn-down collar, the amice. From his left arm 
hangs an embroidered napkin, the maniple. On his head is a tall 
episcopal mitre, studded with gems, the mitra pretiosa. Over 
the embroidered gloves is usually the episcopal ring, the stone of 
which was always plain. The sandals were often richly adorned 
and jewelled, and their open work showed scarlet stockings. 
Being an archbishop, he holds in his hand a cross, instead of 
a pastoral crook or crozier; and round his neck and in front of 
the chasuble hangs the palliwm of white lamb’s wool made by 
the nuns of St. Agnes, Rome, and sent by the Pope to arch- 
bishops as the investiture of their office; it is embroidered with 
crosses. The complexity of the vestments is due to the fact 
that the archbishop did not lose his right to the vestments worn 
in the various orders through which he had passed as bishop, 
priest, deacon, and subdeacon. Thus as subdeacon he wears 
the tunicle, as deacon the dalmatic, as priest and celebrant the 
alb, stole, chasuble, amice, maniple; as bishop he has mitre, 
gloves, ring, sandals, and scarlet stockings ; as archbishop he has 
cross and pallium. 


The following are the chief monuments in order from the 
doorway, proceeding from left to right : 
3. The beautiful monument of John of Eltham, Earl 
B 
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of Cornwall, second son of Edward II, is of alabaster ; 
d. 1337. 

Notice the ‘weepers’ on its West end. On the effigy the 
armour of the day is represented with the greatest minuteness 
and fidelity ; at the head two little angels are ready to carry 
to heaven the departing soul, which on the monument of Aymer 
de Valence is shown as a little naked child. 


4. To the right of it is a small tomb, with diminutive 


alabaster effigies of two Children of Edward III, in 
the costume of the day. 


5. Then comes a stately table tomb, with effigy, of 
Frances Grey, Duchess of Suffolk, d. 1559. 

She was daughter of Charles Brandon and Mary, Queen of 
France, and therefore granddaughter of Henry VII, and was 
the mother of Lady Jane Grey. Like Catherine of France, 
she contracted a mesalliance by her second marriage to Adrian 
Stokes, who erected the monument to her with the inscrip- 
tion, 

‘Nupta duci prius est, uxor post Armigeri Stokes.’ * 


6. Then comes a seated figure of Frances Holles, 
d. 1622. 

He died at the age of eighteen, on returning from his first 
campaign in the Netherlands. The monument is by the famous 
sculptor Nicholas Stone, and, according to Horace Walpole, is 
“a figure of most antique simplicity and beauty ’. 

7. Next isthe monument of Elizabeth Russell, d. 1601. 

She was a daughter of Lord John Russell, and was one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honour. She points with her finger 
to a skull, the emblem of mortality. Sir Roger de Coverley 
was told that she died of the prick of a needle, occasioned 
by working on a Sunday. She is seated erect in her osier chair ; 

‘dormit, non mortua est,’ 
says the epitaph. This is the first of the sepulchral effigies in 
the Abbey which departs from the recumbent posture. 

8. Then comes the monument of her father, Lord John 
Russell, d. 1584. 


This monument has been recently redecorated by the Duke 


+ ‘First she married a Duke; afterwards Stokes Esquire.’ 
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of Bedford. On it are inscriptions in Latin, Greek, and English 
by his wife, daughter of Sir Anthony Cook and sister of Lady 
Burleigh. 


9. In the pavement is a slab to Lord Lytton, the 
novelist, d. 1873. 


10. Opposite the doorway is a Gothic wall-monument 
to Sir Bernard Brocas (d. 1396). 

Sir Roger de Coverley, on his visit to the Abbey, as recorded in 
the Spectator No. 329, was much interested to hear that this was 
“the lord who cut off the King of Morocco’s head’. ‘True it is 
that he served in the wars against the Moors and there won 
the crest which surmounts his helmet, the crowned head of 
a Moor. There are remains of a beautiful inscription in black 
letters, every word being separated by foliage or by an animal. 


11. Then comes the Elizabethan monument of Sir 
Richard Pecksall, d. 1571, with his two wives and four 
daughters. 


12. To the right is the stately Jacobean monument of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, d. 1617, with the effigies of the 
Earl and his Countess and their daughter, a little girl who 
kneels at her mother’s feet. 


13. On the left of the doorway is the wooden monument 
of William de Valence (d. 1296), half-brother of Henry III. 

Once it was surrounded by thirty-one little ‘weepers’. The 
effigy was first carved in oak, and then covered with thin plates 
of copper engraved, the junctions being hid for the most part by 
borders of filigree work set with imitation gems. The wonderful 
beauty of the enamel is best seen on the shield reflected in the 
mirror which hangs above it.. This monument must have come 
from Limoges in South-west France, the head quarters of the 
art. A full-sized illustration of it, showing the original colouring 
and design of the enamel, has been placed in the Chapter-house. 
He was the father of Aymer de Valence, whose monument is on 
the North side of the Sanctuary. 
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6. St. Nicholas’ Chapel 


Leaving St. Edmund’s chapel, we see in the Ambula- 
tory a little farther on, the back of the tomb of Queen 
Philippa. Opposite is the chapel of St. Nicholas, fenced 
by a stone screen erected early in the fifteenth century. 
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St. NicHouAs’ CHAPEL 


1, The noble monument in the centre is that of Sir 
George Villiers, and Lady Villiers; it was executed 
by Nicholas Stone in 1631, at a cost of £560. 

The following are the chief monuments in this chapel, 


beginning at the doorway, and proceeding from left to 
right: 
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2. The first is the Jacobean tomb of Lady Cecil, d. 1591. 


The tomb is of alabaster, and covered with a thick slab of 
black marble, without an effigy. She was wife of Sir Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, son of the great Lord Burghley, and 
died in childbirth the third year after her marriage. 

‘Earth could not yield more pleasing earthly bliss: 
Blest with two babes, the third brought her to this.’ 

3. At the foot of it is a small brass to Sir Humphrey 
Stanley, d. 1505. 

He was knighted for his bravery on Bosworth Field. He is 
represented bareheaded, as usually on Tudor brasses; in plate 
armour, with a dagger and long sword; the cuirass has long 
flaps and a skirt of mail. It should be compared with the Lan- 
castrian brass of Sir John Harpedon. 

4. Close to it is the Percy Vault. The Percy family 
retains the privilege of being buried in this chapel. 

5. On the wall to the right of the tomb of Lady Cecil is the 
Jacobean monument of the Duchess of Somerset, who 
died in 1587 at the age of ninety. 

She was ‘dear spouse unto the renowned Prince Edward, 
Duke of Somerset, uncle to King Edward VI’, beheaded on 
Tower Hill in 1551 for felonious practices against his nephew. 

‘The Earl of Hertford, Edward, her eldest son, in this doleful 
duty careful and diligent, doth consecrate this monument to his 
dear parent, not for her honour wherewith living she did abound 
and now departing flourisheth, but for the dutiful love he beareth 
her and for his last testification thereof.’ 

6. Next comes another Jacobean monument of a husband 
and wife, Sir George Fane and Lady Fane, d. 1618, 
who kneel beneath a curtained canopy. At the apex is 
a pair of turtle doves, surmounting. a heart inscribed 
“Vivere sine se nequeunt’. 

7. On the wall, facing the doorway, is the lofty Eliza- 
bethan monument erected to Lady Burleigh (d. 1589), 
and her daughter. 

Above is a kneeling statue of Lord Burleigh, who is himself 
buried at Stamford. Below are effigies of Lady Burleigh and 
her daughter Lady Vere; at the feet of the mother kneels her 
only son, Robert Cecil; at her head, her three granddaughters. 
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Long Latin inscriptions by Lord Burleigh himself tell how that 
for forty-three years she shared all his fortunes in prosperity and 
adversity, and was ever merciful to the poor, and a great bene- 
factor in secret to learned men, and herself during her whole life 
conversant with theology, and especially with the works in 
Greek of Basil, Chrysostom, and Gregory Nazianzen. Never were 
English women so learned as in Elizabeth’s long reign, nor ever 
more respected and beloved; ‘ most dear,’ was Lady Burleigh, 
says her husband, * beyond all the race of womankind.’ 

8. Next is the Gothic monument of Dudley, Bishop 
of Durham, d. 1483. 

It is very similar to that of Sir Bernard Brocas in St. Edmund’s 
chapel, from which it is probably copied. 

9. Then, high up, comes the effigy of Lady Ross, d. 1591; 
formerly it rested on the pavement. 

10. Below is a fine Elizabethan monument of Lady 
Brydges, Marchioness of Winchester, d. 1586. 

Below kneels her son, Lord Buckhurst, the poet, and her 
daughter, Lady Dacre, with her baby. Lady Dacre founded 
the Emmanuel Hospital at Westminster. 

ll. Then comes the monument of the Duchess of 
Northumberland, d. 1776, designed by Robert Adam. 

12. Adjoining the screen is the Gothic monument of 
Philippa, Duchess of York, d. 1431. 

It was formerly in the centre of the chapel, when it had a triple 
canopy in wood, similar to that of the monument of Edward III ; 
it is illustrated by Dart. The Duchess is represented, like 
Alianore de Bohun, in the attire of a nun or widow. She was 
wife of Edmund Langley, Duke of York, fifth son of Edward III; 
the Duke was slain at Agincourt. The Duchess left directions in 
her will that at the place where she died and at every place 
where her body rested on its way to Westminster, her exequies 
should be performed with Dirge over night, and a Mass of 
Requiem before their removal in the morning ; and that on the 
day of the funeral six marks and 40d. should be distributed 
between one thousand poor men and women, a penny to each. 
A thousand Dirges to be sung on the first day and a thousand 
Masses the next. After many bequests to monks, priests, and 
monasteries, the residue of her goods was to be divided into four 
portions: for Masses, for relief of prisoners, for the poor, and 
for the repair of roads. 


7. Henry V’s Chantry Chapel 


On leaving St. Nicholas’ chapel, to the right is seen a 
bridge of masonry thrown over the Ambulatory ; on it, 
high up, is the Chantry chapel of Henry V, covered with 
sculpture (Plate X). 


The square compartment on the South side of the chantry, 
above the arch, represents a Coronation of Henry V ; probably 
that in France. In the frieze below are alternately an antelope, 
collared, and a swan, collared, chained to a beacon. When Prince 
of Wales, Henry bore two swans for supporters in respect of his 
mother, who was a co-heiress of the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford. 
Whenking, he bore on his dexter side a lion guardant, on his sinister 
an antelope. Of the Beacon or Crescet Light burning the following 
explanation is given: ‘ Henry V, by reason of his dissolute life in 
the time of his father’s reign, when, after the death of the said 
king his father, he was anointed and crowned monarch of this 
realm, betook unto him for his badge or cognizance a Crescet 
Light burning ; showing thereby, that although his virtuous and 
good parts had been formerly obscured and lay as a dead coal 
wanting light to kindle it . . . being now in this high Imperial 
throne, his virtues which before had lain dead, should now by 
his righteous reign shine as the light of Crescet, which is no 
ordinary light: meaning also, that he should be a light and 
guide to his people to follow him in all virtue and honour.’ At 
the top of the parapet is another frieze in which swans and 
antelopes alternate. 

Passing underneath the arch, we see before us the Chapel 


of Henry VII. Before visiting its nave, it is best to turn 
to the right, and to enter the South aisle by a small doorway 
on the right. 
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8. Lady Margaret’s Chapel 


Henry the Seventh’s chapel is really a Lady Chapel built 
by him to serve as a mausoleum for himself, and, as originally 
intended, for King Henry the Sixth also. It consists of 
a nave, containing five chapels, and flanked by a south aisle, 
‘Lady Margaret’s Chapel,’ and a north aisle, which may 
be styled ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel’. Both the aisles 
are ceiled with fan vaults with large central pendants. 

1. At the entrance of the south aisle is the monument 
of Margaret, Countess of Lennox, d. 1578. 

Her epitaph recounts that her great-grandfather was 
Edward IV, her grandfather was Henry VII, her uncle was 
Henry VIII, her cousin was Edward VI, her brother was James V 
of Scotland, her son was Henry I of Scotland (as husband of 
Mary, Queen of Scots), her grandson was James VI of Scotland 
(i.e. James I of England); but in spite of all this royalty, she 
died in poverty in the village of Hackney, Middlesex. Then at 
last her cousin, Queen Elizabeth, came to the rescue, and had 
her buried in Westminster Abbey. Her sons kneel on the side 
of the tomb facing the window; the foremost of them, with 
remains of the fastening of a crown, and looking towards the 
tomb of Mary, Queen of Scots, is Henry Darnley, the husband 
of Queen Mary ; ‘ this Henry,’ says the epitaph, ‘ was mvrthered 
at the age of 21 yeares.’ He was strangled and then blown up 
with gunpowder, not without suspicion of the connivance of 
Queen Mary, his wife. 


2. Next comes the beautiful monument of Mary, 


Queen of Scots. 

She was executed at Fotheringhay in 1587, and buried in Peter- 
borough Cathedral. In 1612 her remains were quietly transferred 
to Westminster by her son, King James I, and a monument was 
erected by him similar to that of Queen Elizabeth, and occupying 
the same position in the south aisle as Elizabeth’s occupies in the 
north aisle; that, as James said, ‘the like honour might be 
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extant of her, that had been done to his dear sister, the late 
Queen Elizabeth.’ The effigy is of white marble, very finely 
executed. Her head rests on two embroidered cushions; her 
hands are raised in prayer. She wears a close coif with a narrow 
edging, and a laced ruff and a tucker, both plaited. Her features 
are small, but peculiarly sweet and delicate. Her mantle is 
lined with ermine and fastened over the breast with a jewelled 
brooch. The borders of her stomacher are wrought with chain- 
work; her vest has a row of small buttons down the middle, 
with knots on either side. At her feet sits the Scottish lion, 
crowned, and once supporting the emblems of sovereignty. To 
her tomb pious Scots resorted as to the shrine of a canonized 
saint, and it was told that miracles were wrought thereat. 


3. The Stuart Vault. The vault, marked by a slab 
West of Queen Mary’s monument, was opened in 1868. 

‘A startling, almost an awful scene, presented itself. A vast 
pile of leaden coffins rose from the floor; some of full stature, 
the larger number varying in form from that of the full-grown 
child to the merest infant, confusedly heaped upon the others, 
while several urns of various shapes were tossed about in irregular 
positions throughout the vault.’ One coffin, of a solid and 
stately character, and shaped to the body, was that of Mary, 
Queen of Scots; it was saturated with pitch, and deeply com- 
pressed by the weight above; on it lay the coffin of Arabella 
Stuart, cousin of James I, and for that reason imprisoned in 
the Tower till she died a madwoman. Besides these, there were 
the coffins of Anne, Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I; 
that of her famous son, Prince Rupert ; that of Anne Hyde, first 
wife of James II, and mother of the sisters, Queen Mary and 
Queen Anne; that of Henry, eldest son of James I; those of 
four children of Charles 1; those of ten children of James II, and 
eighteen children of Queen Anne, all of whom died in infancy 
except William, who lived eleven years. What a doomed 
dynasty ! 

4. On a pedestal farther on, facing a window, is a statue 
erected by Horace Walpole to his mother, Lady Walpole, 
‘an Ornament to Courts, untainted by them’ ; it is interest- 


ing as having been copied at Rome from a famous statue 
of Modestia. 


5. In front of it is the monument, with effigy of gilt 
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bronze, of Margaret Beaufort. Her first husband was 
* Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and their son became 
Henry VII (Plate XI). 

She was granddaughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
and so brought in the Lancastrian blood of which Henry VII 
was especially proud. In religion and learning she was the 
pattern of her age and of ages to come; the first of that order of 
good, pious, and learned women which was to be the glory of 
the Tudor age. To her are due the splendid foundations of 
Christ’s College and St. John’s College, Cambridge, and the Lady 
Margaret professorships of Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
her name has recently been revived in the title of the Lady 
Margaret Hall at Oxford. She died in 1509, and her funeral 
sermon was preached by Bishop Fisher ; ‘ every one that knew 
her,’ he said, ‘loved her, and everything that she said or did 
became her.’ Caxton’s printing press in the Almonry was under 
her special protection. In her effigy, which is of gilded bronze 
by the great Florentine artist, Torrigiano, she wears a widow’s 
dress; at her feet is an antelope. This effigy and those of 
Henry VII and his Queen, are ‘simple, quiet and serious; the 
faces and hands entirely noble; the greatest sculptures ever 
wrought in England’. The features are petite, and, as also the 
delicate hands, are full of character. The tombs and effigies of 
Henry VII, Elizabeth of York, and Margaret Beaufort are of 
immense importance in the history of English art, as being the 
first notable examples in England of the foreign Renaissance 
art which was soon to overwhelm the indigenous Gothic of our 
country. It is interesting to see that the metal canopy above 
the head is not classical in design, but of Flamboyant Gothic 
tracery. 

6. Near the statue of Lady Walpole, facing the window, 
is a bronze medallion, nobly wrought, of Sir Thomas 
Lovell, also by Torrigiano ; it was formerly placed over 
Sir Thomas’s manor house at East Harling, Norfolk; it 
was presented by Sir J. C. Robinson. 

Torrigiano worked in the same studio with Michael Angelo, 
whose nose he broke in one of his quarrelsome fits, disfiguring 
him for life. He was a big, ill-tempered brute, for ever bragging, 
on his return to Italy, of his pugilistic victories over ‘ those 
bears of Englishmen ’. 


7. Still farther to the left is a huge rostral monument 
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to General Monk, who brought about the Restoration ; 
below is a long inscription about the donors of the monu- 
ment, but not a word about Monk. He is buried in the 
North aisle of the chapel. 


8. At the East end of this South aisle a fine sculp- 
tured Reredos remains. The statue on the left represents 
St. Catherine of Alexandria; that on the right, St. Mar- 
garet of Antioch. Henry VII, as appears from his 
will, was very proud of his descent from Catherine of 
France, queen of Henry V, and his grandmother. 

St. Catherine the martyr, of Alexandria, d.‘a.p. 317, was a 
learned princess of Egypt, who resolved to be the bride of none 
but Christ himself. After a long argument with the heathen 
emperor Maxentius, in which he was talked down, she was 
condemned to be racked on a spiked wheel; the wheel broke, 
and her head was then struck off with a sword. In this niche 
and in the East window of St. Margaret’s Church she is shown 
sword in hand, and with a broken wheel at her feet, and trampling 
on Maxentius. On the right is a statue of St. Margaret of 
Antioch, who, because she refused to marry a heathen prince, 
was beaten and cast into prison, where, it was said, there fell upon 
her a vast dragon and swallowed her; but the sign of the cross 
which she put upon her grew and grew, till the dragon was cleft 
asunder, and Margaret stept forth unhurt. Therefore at her feet 
is placed a dragon. 

9. Underneath the altar platform are buried no less than 
four English sovereigns: Queen Anne (and her husband, 
Prince George of Denmark), William III and 
Mary II, and Charles II; not one of them has a 
monument. 

We now leave this aisle, which, with its tombs of Margaret 
Beaufort and Margaret Lennox, and its statue of St. Mar- 
garet, used, very properly, to be called ‘My Lady Mar- 
garettes Chapel’ 


1 The chapel is so styled in Walcott’s Inventory, 41. It was 
given a chantry endowment in Margaret Beaufort’s will. ‘ We 
will that our executors do make in the chapel a convenient 
tomb, and one altar or two in the same chapel for two chantry 
masses there perpetually to be said.’ 
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9. Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 


We now leave Lady Margaret’s chapel, and, turning to the 
right, enter the nave of Henry the Seventh’s Lady Chapel. 
Overhead is a wonderful Fan Vault, fitted together with 
the precision of an astronomical instrument; the greatest 
achievement in masoncraft in the whole world (Plate XII). 
On either side of the chapel are the Stalls, once occupied 
by the monks when they attended the services of Our Lady. 
They are of the same date as the chapel, and are sur- 
mounted by elaborate tabernacles of diversified design; the 
Misericords or seats are hinged, so that, when raised, 
they might give support during prolonged periods of 
standing. The banners above, and the brass plates on the 
backs of the upper stalls, are those of the Knights of 
the Bath, who in 1661 and from 1725 to 1812 were here 
installed. Their banners continued to be hung here till 
1839. Among the more interesting is that of the Duke of 
Wellington in the third bay from the West on the North 
side, and in the third bay from the East on the South 
side, that of the brave sailor, Thomas Cochrane, Lord 
Dundonald, of which he was deprived in 1814; it was 
restored to his family on his death, and was replaced in 
the chapel in 1860 by order of Queen Victoria (Plate I). 

Among the misericords of the lower stalls the most interesting 
on the south side are (1) a woman thrashing a prostrate man ; 
(2) a woman birching a man ; (3) two boys playing * tournament’ 
with hands and legs tied to a stick, with a boy as a “supporter ” 
astride a cock-horse. 

Now we turn to the bronze Grille, or sacellum, as Dart 
calls it, of Henry VII (Plate XIV). 

In front was erected in 1519 an altar to Our Lady with a 
magnificent classical canopy by Torrigiano; beneath the altar 
slab was ‘ a baken image of earth coloured (terra-cotta) of Christ 
dead’, visible through bronze balusters which supported the 
touchstone slab. In a small vault under this altar was buried 
the young king, Edward VI, in 1553, amid universal mourning, 
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but no monument has ever been erected over his grave. In 
1643 the altar and canopy were destroyed by the Puritans 
because of Torrigiano’s images. A portion of the white marble 
frieze of the canopy and two of the original pillars, with beautiful 
Renaissance scroll work, have been recovered, and are worked 
into the modern altar. 


In 1509 King Henry VII died, and was buried, not like 
his predecessors, in a raised tomb, but in a vault. Round 
his tomb is what he calls in his will ‘a grate in manner of 
a closure of copper and gilt, after the fashion that we have 
begun’. It has been much mutilated, having lost its altar 
and much of its cresting and many of its bronze statuettes, 
but is still by far the finest piece of metalwork in the 
country. Notice the four huge Tudor roses crowned, one 
at each end, composed of one rose inside a second rose 
and with well-developed stamens; they contain prickets 
to support great tapers. In the vault below is the coffin 
of James I, side by side with those of Henry VII and 
Elizabeth of York. 

Everywhere there are fierce little Dragons and Greyhounds. 
Henry liked to think that through his Welsh parentage—his 
grandmother, Catherine of France, after the death of Henry V, 
had married a Welsh squire, Owen Tudor—he was the represen- 
tative of Cadwallader, the last king of the Britons. Henry’s 
standard at Bosworth Field had been a red dragon painted on 
white and green silk; commemorated by the institution of 
a Pursuivant at Arms, styled ‘ Rouge Dragon’. The greyhound 
was an ancient supporter of the arms of the house of Beaufort, 
to which his mother, Margaret, belonged. So that the dragon 
confronting the greyhound means: ‘ My father was a Welshman, 
my mother a Beaufort; on the one side I derive from British, 
on the other from Lancastrian kings’; while the Tudor rose 
symbolizes the union of the Houses of Lancaster and York by 
the marriage of Henry, nephew of the last Lancastrian sovereign, 
Henry VI, with Elizabeth, daughter of the first Yorkist sovereign, 
Edward IV. 

Formerly there were thirty-two statuettes of gilt bronze 
on the grate; all but six have been stolen. The figures are 
very vigorous and effective, as may be seen in passing 
round the grille. At the South-west angle is an admirable 
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St. George. On the South side is St. John Evangelist, 
bearing the poisoned chalice, and, further on, St. Bar- 
tholomew, with his skin on his arm; and above, the 
Confessor, holding up the ring (Plate XIII). On the 
East side is St. James the Greater, in pilgrim’s garb ; 
on the North side, a figure which seems to have lost a 
crown or a mitre. 

The grate itself is constructed as if it were Gothic stonework, 
but with a tendency towards Flamboyant design, as is not un- 
common in late work in wood, metal, and glass. The Tomb 
within is by Torrigiano, completed between 1512 and 1518; he 
was to receive for it some £15,000. Except that it is a table 
tomb, it is wholly classic in design. The nobler Italian form of 
sarcophagus is followed by Torrigiano in the tomb of Dr. John 
Young in the Rolls Chapel; it is seen also in the magnificent 
tomb executed for Cardinal Wolsey, but which now, by a strange 
series of chances, is in the crypt of St. Paul’s and contains the bones 
of Nelson. Torrigiano’s Effigies of Henry VII, Elizabeth of York, 
and Margaret Beaufort, are among the very noblest in Europe 
(Plate XV). They are undoubtedly portraits. ‘The personal 
characters of the king and queen are powerfully indicated not 
only in the faces but in the hands also, which are of an astonishing 
perfection of modelling. The disposition of the robes is simple, 
and not wanting in grandeur ; and the lions on which the king and 
queen rest their feet are, in spirit, worthy of the finest. periods of 
the sculptor’s art.’ The gay little angels at the corners, which 
once held banners, are very delightful; and are wholly classic, 
except that Italian putt? would be nude. Wholly classic too are 
the wreathed medallions, each containing two little figures of 
admirable workmanship. These are the patron saints mentioned 
in the king’s will, with the addition of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Christopher. On the South side are (1) the Virgin and 
Child, and St. Michael weighing a soul (below, a prostrate 
winged devil is depressing one of the scales with his clawed foot). 
The Babe is reaching forward to St. Michael, who holds up a 
short cross ora banner. (2) Then follow St. John Baptist and 
St. John Evangelist, the latter a face of the sweetest beauty. 
The former points to the Agnus Dei; the latter holds his Gospel 
open in his left hand; beneath is his emblem, the eagle. (3) 
Then comes a manly figure of St. George, with banner and 
sword (broken), below is the dragon; and St. Anthony in con- 
ventual attire and with a rosary; from beneath his robe peeps 
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his symbol, a pig. On the North side are (4) St. Mary Magda- 
lene with long flowing hair, holding in her left hand the vase 
of precious ointment ; and St. Barbara, who in the tower, in 
which she was imprisoned by her heathen father, had three 
windows inserted, symbolical of the Trinity. Thereon her 
father carried her to a high mountain and smote off her head, 
but was himself struck dead by lightning. Wherefore St. Bar- 
bara is invoked for protection against thunder and lightning ; 
and, by a natural extension, is the patroness of armourers and 
blacksmiths and firearms and fortifications. Note, therefore, the 
three-storied tower she carries. (5) Then comes St. Christopher, 
who, unwitting, carried Christ as a little child across a foaming 
river, bearing in his left hand a staff to steady himself against 
the torrent, which staff, as shown in the bronze, being set in the 
ground, ‘to the conversion of many, presently waxed green, 
and brought forth leaves and flowers and fruit.’ On his right 
is St. Anne, the instructress of the Blessed Virgin, reading in an 
open book. (6) Next is Edward the Confessor, holding up 
the ring (now gone), and St. Vincent, the Spanish deacon; he is 
shown in the vestments of a deacon. He is said to have suffered 
martyrdom in 304 4.D. He was stretched, like St. Lawrence, 
on a gridiron over a slow fire, and was offered life if he would 
put his Bible in the flames. When unconscious, he was laid on 
the floor of the dungeon, and his face was sweet and smiling 
as though he saw visions of heaven, till he breathed his last. 
The casts in metal, says Brayley, as displayed in the figures 
and alto-relievos on Henry VII’s tomb, have probably never 
been excelled. 

Notice the great beauty of the black-letter inscription which 
runs round the grille, both within and without. Several of 
the brass plates on which the letters were cast have been lost; 
they are supplied in brackets from the inscription inside the 
grille; the full form of abbreviated words is given. Beginning 
on the West side the inscription is as follows: 


‘(Septimus Henricus tumulo requiescit in isto ; 
Qui regum splendor, lumen et orbis erat.) 

Rex vigil et sapiens, comis, virtutis amator, 
Egregia forma, strenuus atque potens. 

Qui peperit pacem regno, qui bella peregit 
(Plurima, qui victor) semper ab hoste redit, 

Qui natas binis coniunxit regibus ambas, 
Regibus et cunctis foedere iunctus erat. 
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Qui sacrum hoc struxit templum, statuitque sepulchrum, 
Pro se, proque sua coniuge, prole, domo. 

Lustra decem (atque annos tres plus) compleverat annis, 
Nam tribus octonis regia sceptra tulit. 

Quindecies domini (centenus fluxerat annus), 
Currebat nonus cum venit atra dies. 

Septima ter mensis lux tum fulgebat Aprilis, 
Cum clausit summum tanta corona diem. 

(Nulla dedere prius tantum tibi secula regem, 
Anglia; vix similem posteriora dabunt.) ’ 


10. Southern Chapel 


We now turn to the first chapel in the nave, that near 
the Southern range of stalls. It contains a great monument 
to the Duke of Lennox, who died in 1623, the last of 
the legitimate line. The canopy is supported by allegorical 
figures of Faith, Hope, Prudence, and Charity. 

The beautiful curving screen with the original door should be 
noticed ; these are seen also in the corresponding chapel on the 
North side ; in both, however, all the upper parts of the screen 
have been removed. In the Reredos, on the left is St. Diony- 
sins or St. Denis, the patron saint of France; on the right is 
St. Paul. 

St. Denis was Bishop of Paris, and, being decapitated A. D. 237, 
walked with the severed head in his hand to a hill two miles 
away, ‘ Martyr’s hill,’ or ‘Montmartre’. Over the scene of his 
martyrdom a little church was built by St. Geneviéve, the 
patron saint of Paris, and ultimately the great abbey church of 
St. Denis, ancient burial-place of the kings of France. Just as 
the statue of St. George indicates Henry’s claim to the English 
throne, so that of St. Denis emphasizes the fact that he had not 
relinquished that to the throne of France. On the right is 
St. Paul, withthe bookof his Epistles supported by the pommel 
of the sword, now broken, by which he suffered martyrdom. 


ll. South-Eastern Chapel 


In the second chapel are the tombs of Dean Stanley, 
d. 1881.; and the Duc de Montpensier, d. 1807. 
In the Eastern Reredos, on the left, is perhaps St. Clare, hold- 
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ing a pyx; the first woman who threw in her lot with St. Francis 
of Assisi. In the centre is St. Roch, with a staff and a broad 
hat, on which is the sign of the crossed keys ; on his left is a dog 
with a small loaf in its mouth. On his right is perhaps 
St. Monicainacypress veil, bearing asmall vase in her left hand. 
At the other end of the chapel are three more statues. On the 
left is St. Dorothy carrying a wicker basket of the flowers and 
fruits of Paradise, as on the rood-screens of Blofield, Norfolk, 
and Yaxley and Westhall, Suffolk. In the centre is St. Chris- 
topher with his large staff, carrying the child Christ over a river ; 
the head of the child is gone. On the right is St. Apollonia; 
in her right hand is a book, in her left a pair of pincers. She 
is represented holding a tooth in pincers on the rood-screens 
of Lessingham, Barton Turf and Ludham, Norfolk, and West- 
hall, Suffolk. 


12. Eastern Chapel 


In the third chapel it was intended that Henry VI should 
be buried. In the Commonwealth days there were interred 
here Oliver Cromwell, his great admiral, Blake, General 
Ireton, John Bradshaw, President of the tribunal which 
tried Charles I, and others; their bodies were ejected in 
1660. At the back is now the Queen’s Coronation chair, 
said to have been used first at the coronation of William 
and Mary. 

On the North are three statues. That on the left is 
St. Nicholas, with crozier, and with an infant child in a 
basket; he is the patron saint of children. In the centre is 
a vacant niche with the initials H.R. placed between a pome- 
granate and a rose; evidently this was intended for a statue of 
Henry VI. On the right is the figure of some Archbishop, 
perhaps St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

On the South side are three more statues. On the left is 
King Edward the Confessor, with crown and sceptre, and 
holding in his left hand the ring which was sent back to him 
from Palestine by St. John Evangelist. In the centre is 
St. Peter, with the book of his Epistles and a key. On the 
right is St. Edmund crowned ; in his right hand is one of the 
arrows by which he suffered death at the hands of the Danes ; 
in his left he holds the orb of sovereignty. 
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Here have been gathered together fragments of the original 
Heraldic Glass from various windows of the chapel. In the 
bottom row, beginning at the left are seen : 

. The Rose tree with red Lancastrian roses, crowned. 

. The Fleur de lys of France. 

Red Rose of Lancaster and White Rose of York, crowned. 
. The Leopards of England and the Fleur de lys of France. 
Red Rose of Lancaster and White Rose of York, crowned. 
. The Portcullis, crowned. 

- The Fleur de lys of France. 

A Rose tree with red Lancastrian roses, crowned. 


In the middle row, beginning at the left, are seen: 


1. The Red Rose of Lancaster, crowned. 

2. The Red Rose of Lancaster and the White Rose of York, 
erowned. 

3. The Portcullis, crowned. 

4. The Rose tree with red Lancastrian rases, with initials H. R. 

5. The Red Rose of Lancaster, crowned. 

6. The Portcullis, crowned. 

7. The Red Rose of Lancaster and the White Rose of York, 
crowned. 

8. The Rose tree with red Lancastrian roses, crowned. 

9. The Red Rose of Lancaster and the White Rose of York 
crowned. 

10. The shield of Edward the Confessor. 

The Portcullis, like the Greyhound, belonged to the Beauforts ; 
to it Henry added the motto, ‘ Altera Securitas,’ implying that 
as the grated portcullis, when let down, gave additional security 
to the door below, so his descent through his mother added 
strength to his other titles. From this spot is an excellent view 
of the finest of all the reredoses, that in the next chapel to the 
north, which represents St. Sebastian tied naked to a tree ; 
on each side is a man with a cross-bow ; the first is taking aim, 
the other, a man with a powerful face, is preparing to do so. 
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18. North-Eastern Chapel 


In the fourth chapel is buried, with no memorial but 
a slab, Anne of Denmark, d. 1618, Queen of James I: she 
was remarkably tall; the leaden coffin is 6 feet 7 inches long. 
Here is the monument of the Duke of Buckingham- 

ez 
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shire, d. 1721; the Duchess, d. 1742, is also buried here,: 
on her deathbed she made her ladies promise that if she 
lay senseless, they would not sit down in the room before she 
was dead. 

The waxen effigies of the duchess and her son, which were 
carried at her funeral, are shown in the Islip chantry. On the 
sarcophagus in the chapel reclines the Duke in Roman armour 
and a contemplative position, while his lady, seated above in 
the costume of George the First’s reign, but with sandalled feet, 
looks at him with considerable interest. The poet Pope gave 
his valuable assistance in the composition. He tells us that it 
comprises ‘the portraiture of his Grace, habited like a Roman 
general; at his feet the Duchess, weeping. On the top of the 
basis of the column is seen in relievo Time bearing away the four 
deceased children of the Duchess, whose effigies are represented 
in profile-bustos, supported by Cupids lamenting’. On the 
pedestal behind the Duke is the agnostic epitaph which he wrote 
himself, and which gave rise to much controversy : 

“Dubius, sed non Improbus, Vixi. 

Incertus morior, non Perturbatus ; 

Humanum est Nescire et Errare. 

(Christum adveneror.) Deo confido 

Omnipotenti Benevolentissimo ; 

Ens Entium miserere mei.’ * 
The words in brackets were struck out by Dean Atterbury, 
because, as he said quite rightly, the term ‘adveneror’ is in 
strict theological parlance applicable only to the veneration of the 
saints, 


14. Northern Chapel (Plate XVI) 


This is the fifth chapel, next to the northern stalls. It 
is filled by the huge monument of the favourite of Charles I, 
the Duke of Buckingham, who was assassinated at 


1 “Tn doubt but not in vice I lived. 
I die uncertain, but unafraid ; 
We know not and we err. 
Christ I venerate. In God 
Omnipotent, All Good, I put my trust. 
Essence of all being, have mercy on me.’ 
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Portsmouth, in 1628, by an old soldier, John Felton, who 
believed, says Clarendon, that ‘he should do God good 
service if he killed the Duke’. 

Here are the first of the host of allegorical heathenish figures 
which disgrace the church. Lofty obelisks are based on metal 
skulls, and at the foot of the obelisks sit in various mournful 
attitudes Mars, Neptune, Pallas, and Benevolence. Says 
James Ralph, the eminent architect, ‘In a word, I have yet 
seen no ornament that has pleased me better, and very few 
so well.” On the wall opposite are three statues. On the 
left is St. Stephen as a deacon, with dalmatic and stole; in 
his right hand he holds a heap of stones on which he supports 
a book. In the centre is St. Jerome, represented as a cardinal ; 
on his left a small lion fawns on him. On his right is perhaps 
St. Vincent, the Spanish deacon. 


Northern Misericords. In the lower stalls the follow- 
ing are the most interesting, beginning at the East. The 
third represents the Phoenix, waiting to be reincarnated in 
its nest of flames; the last but one, near the great gates, 
may refer to David and Goliath, or may be taken from 
mediaeval romance. On the end stall above is a charming 
little oaken figure; perhaps Henry VII contemplating 
his great work. In vaults beneath the centre of the nave 
are buried, without other memorial than a slab, King 
George II and Queen Caroline, and many other 
members of the Hanoverian family. It is astonishing how 
quickly the English sovereigns were forgotten: at West- 
minster, Edward the Sixth, his sister, Queen Mary, James 
the First, Charles the Second, William the Third and his 
wife, Queen Mary, her sister, Queen Anne, George the 
Second and Queen Caroline; and at Windsor, Henry the 
Sixth, Henry the Eighth, and Charles the First are all 
buried like paupers, without a monument. 

The magnificent Gates to the West are by the same 
craftsmen as the grate round Henry the Seventh’s tomb, 
and are a marvellous specimen of delicate design and 
workmanship. The gates are intended to be seen from 
the inside of the chapel (Plate XVII). 
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Among the devices are found several times (1) H. R., the 
initials of Henricus Rex; (2) Rose branches impaling a crown ; 
(8) a cluster of Daisies (Marguerites) impaling a crown, the 
cognizance of Henry’s mother, Margaret Beaufort ; (4) a Falcon 
on an open fetterlock, the badge of Edward IV; in addition to 
which th 1ere recur the bearings described in the glass of the 
third chapel, p. 33. 


15. Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel (Plate XVIIT) 


Leaving the nave, and turning to the right, we enter 
the North Aisle. Close by the entrance isa little Sacristy, 
built for three chantry priests of the Order of St. Benedict. 

According to the directions of Henry’s will, ‘ perpetually while 
the world shall endure, they shall... pray specially and prin- 
cipally for the soul of the same king, our sovereign lord, and 
also for the soul of the Princess Elizabeth, the late queen his wife, 
and for their children and issue, and for Prince Edward, the king’s 
father and Margaret his mother, and for all Christian souls,’ 
at the altar of Our Saviour at the east end of the bronze Grate. 


l. On entering the aisle, a modern slab marks the grave of 
Addison, d. 1719, whose statue is in the South transept. 


2. In front is the monument of Queen Elizabeth, d. 1603, 
erected by James I, but by no means so large or so costly 
or so beautiful as that of his mother, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
in the South aisle. But of all the post-Reformation tombs 
it was by far the dearest to the English people ; a drawing 
of it long hung up in every London church and in most 
churches in the country. 

The recumbent effigy of the queen is finely executed in white 
marble. The countenance exactly resembles the best of her 
portraits, when represented in advanced years; the features 
being strong, but dignified. Her attire is regal, but the crown is 
gone and the sceptre and orb are broken. She has on a close coif, 
from which her hair descends in small curls ; pendant jewels are 
attached to her ears, and she wears a necklace of pearls, having 
® large drop in the centre. The point-lace frill of her chemise is 
turned back upon a broad, plaited ruff, below which was a collar 
of the Order of the Garter, cast in lead and gilt; but the last 
portion of this was stolen when the iron railing round the tomb 
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was removed, with so many others, in 1822; the holes by 
which the collar was attached may still be seen. Her Latin 
epitaph commemorates her defeat of the Armada, her zeal for 
religion, her skill in many languages, her great endowments 
both of intellect and person, her qualities beyond her sex, a 
Princess Incomparable. 

In the vault below, her elder sister, Queen Mary, had 
been buried in 1558; the stately coffin of Elizabeth rests 
on that of Mary. Of Mary there was no memorial till 
King James I caused the following Latin inscription to be 
placed on the Western base of the tomb : ‘ Regno consortes 
et urna, hic obdormimus Elizabetha et Maria sorores, in 
spe resurrectionis.’1 At the east end of the chapel are 
two small monuments of alabaster to two little daughters 
of James I. 


3. The Princess Sophia died three days after her birth; 
“Rosula Regia praepropero Fato decerpta,’ her epitaph calls her, 
‘parentibus erepta, ut in Christi Rosario reflorescat’*; at her 
father’s wish her tomb is an alabaster cradle. 


4. Her sister, the Princess Maria, lies on a little table- 
tomb, resting on her left arm. ‘She was, according to her 
father, ‘‘a most beautiful infant,’ and her death, at the age of 
two years and a half, is described as peculiarly touching. The 
little creature kept repeating “I go, I go” —“ Away Igo;” and 
again a third time, “I go, I go.” ’ 

5. In a recess in the East wall is a coffer containing the 
bones of two boys, the one conjectured to have been thirteen, 
the other ten years of age, which were discovered in 1674 in 
a wooden chest, ten feet below the stairs which formerly led 
to the Chapel of the White Tower. The workmen had 
scattered them among the rubbish, but this was sifted, and 
the bones preserved. Charles II, being convinced that they 
were the bones of King Edward the Fifth and his brother, 


1 “Here two sisters sleep, who sat on the same throne and 
rest in the same grave.’ 

* “A royal rosebud, untimely plucked by death; torn from 
her parents to bloom afresh in the rose garden of Christ.’ 
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Richard, Duke of York, and pitying their cruel fate, 
caused them to be placed here in 1678. 

In the reredos are three statues. That on the left is a bearded 
Priest in Armour, with a scapular pulled over his chasuble, 
and holding a dragon in leash ; this may represent All Hallows. 
In the centre is a Crowned King, with sceptre and book. 
On the right is St. Lawrence with an open book resting on 
a gridiron. On looking at the backs of the Stalls it will be 
seen that those of the Easternmost bay, the ones with plain backs, 
are modern; and that the tabernacles for them have been got 
by slicing away the back half of some of the original tabernacles. 


16. St. Edward’s Chapel or Chapel of 
the Kings 


Leaving Henry VII’s chapel, we see, on the other side of 
the ambulatory, a low flight of wooden steps (Plate XIX) ; 
this leads into the chapel of St. Edward the Confessor. 
In the centre is the shrine of St. Edward, encircled by the 
tombs of the Plantagenet kings and Henry the Fifth— 
the Holy Place of the whole English race here and over- 
seas. (1) On the right, on entering the chapel, is the 
tomb of the greatest soldier of an ‘ old and haughty nation, 
proud in arms,’ Henry V, who, on St. Crispin’s Day, at 
Agincourt, with less than 12,000 men, hungry, shoeless, and 
wayworn, routed a hostile force of 50,000. The oak effigy 
once was plated with silver and the head was solid silver ; 
silver plates and silver head were stolen long ago, by 
‘some Whig, I’ll warrant you,’ said that stout Tory, Sir Roger 
de Coverley. ‘ You ought to lock up your kings better ; 
they'll carry off the body, too, if you don’t take care.’ 
ve Notice the Grille of contemporary ironwork (Plate 

). 

Entering the chapel and turning to the left, 

3. The first tomb is that of Philippa, d. 1369, queen 
of Edward III. 
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She was from the Netherlands, and the tomb and effigy are 


by Hawkin of Liége, a Flemish sculptor working in Paris in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. The tomb was originally 
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most rich and costly ; round it were thirty ‘ weepers ’, of which 
two only, protected by netting, remain. The accounts show that 
the tomb cost altogether some £3,000. It is remarkable that 
instead of having new railings made to protect the tomb, the 
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king bought the railings standing round the tomb of Michael, 
Bishop of London, outside the West porch of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
These railings were merely plain straight bars, and the fact that 
Edward paid for them secondhand the great sum of £600 shows 
what a great achievement of craftsmanship it was considered to 
be to forge a straight and true bar; an Eleanor grille prob- 
ably presented much less difticulty. The railings have been 
removed, 


4. Next comes the tomb of Edward III, d. 1377. The 
face may be modelled from a cast taken after death, though 
this cannot be so with the bronze * weepers’* on the South 
side of the tomb; the hair and long beard are conven- 
tionalized. Above is a wooden canopy of excellent design. 
On the North and South sides of the tomb is a Latin inserip- 
tion in rhyming Latin verses (Plate XCXT). 


5. To the right is a small monument of an infant daughter 
of Edward IV, Margaret of York; the brass effigy is 


missing, 


6. Next comes the magnificent monument erected in 1397 
to Queen Anne of Bohemia by her loving husband, 
Richard ITI. 

So greatly Richard loved her that he caused the palace at 
Sheen, where she died, to be pulled down: and on the tomb 
‘their effigies were to lie with clasped right hands ; ‘deux Ymages 
de —e et Laton endorrez, coronnez, ajonauntz et cloisauntz 
ensemble lour meyns dextres;* but the effigies were cast in 
several pieces, and arms, pillows, and other adjuncts have been 
stolen, Round the border of the tomb is a long inscription in 
rhyming Latin verses, 

In 1899 Richard died at Pontefract, and was buried at 
King’s Langley, Hertfordshire. In 1413 his body was 
removed to Westminster by Henry V, and interred in the 
tomb which Richard had built for his Queen and himself. 

The horror inspired by his father’s loathsome leprosy and 
sudden death, and his knowledge that on his accession to the 
throne he would himself be enjoying the fruits of murder, sud- 
denly tamed the current of Henry's life, and made him a deeply 
religious man. In Shakespeare's day the father’s guilt and 
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the son’s deep contrition were of common belief. At sunrise 
at Agincourt this was Henry’s prayer : 
‘O God of battles . .. Not to-day, O Lord! 
Oh! not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown. 
I Richard’s body have interred anew, 
And on it have bestowed more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 
Vive hundred poor I have in yearly pay 
Who twice a day their withered hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
T'wo chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul,’ 

7. Facing East, there are seen on the left the Sword and 
Shield of State, said by Dart to have been carried before 
Edward III in his French wars. The sword is 7 feet 3 inches 
long, and weighs 18 |b. 

Vi aa to the Abbey used to be allowed to handle it ; Dryden 
tells ; 

“How some strong churl would brandishing advance 
The monumental sword that conquered France.’ 


8. Next comes the Coronation Chair made for 
Edward the First to hold the stone of Scone; the crockets 
and turrets at the back were sawn off in preparation for 
a coronation ; the lions are modern. 

The stone is that brought from Scone Abbey in Scotland 
by Edward I in 1296, where all the Scotch kings had sat on it. 
There was said to be a couplet engraved on it by King Kenneth, 
A.D. 840, to the effect that Scots shall reign’ wherever this 
stone be placed; a prophecy disastrously fulfilled by the 
accession of the Scotch Stuarts to the English throne. There 
is a rectangular groove on the upper face, to which a metal 
mor with an inscription may have been affixed. In 1324 

obert Bruce appealed to Edward II that the stone might 
be restored to Scotland. Scota, he said, daughter of Pharaoh, 
had brought it from Egypt, and Moses had promised that victory 
should follow the stone. It was even thought to be the identical 
stone on which Jacob’s head had rested at Bethel, when he saw 
angels ascending and descending from heaven. On this very 


+ *Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.’ 
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stone Edward I had himself crowned King of the Scots ; and in 
the chair in which it lies has been crowned every English 
sovereign since his time. It has never left the Abbey except 
when it was temporarily removed to Westminster Hall when 
Oliver Cromwell was installed Protector. 


9. Now turn and inspect the Shrine of Saint Edward 
of Westminster. The pall above it is modern; as also 
is the altar, which is used at coronations. The body of 
King Edward was translated to this shrine in 1269. It 
was built for Henry III by Peter, a citizen of Rome, who 
also laid the pavement of the chapel; the material is 
~Purbeck marble inlaid with glass mosaic and red slabs 
of porphyry brought from Italy. Below there are niches, in 
which those could kneel who desired to gain intercession, 
perhaps cure of disease, by closer approach to the relics 
enshrined. In the part below the cornice and above the 
niches is the wooden coffin of the Confessor, containing 
doubtless the veritable body of the Confessor (Plate XXII). 

Only in one other church does the body of a saint remain 
to us in the original shrine, viz. that of St. White or Candida 
in the church of Whitchurch Canonicorum, Dorset. The 
cornice, the wooden superstructure, and the inscription, are 
all probably the work of Abbot Feckenham in Queen Mary’s 
reign. Flanking St. Edward’s altar were originally two massive 
twisted columns, one of which supported a statue of the Pilgrim, 
St. John Evangelist, the other of the Confessor holding up the 
ring. Professor Lethaby estimates that the shrine cost Henry III 
in all from £60,000 to £80,000 of our money. The wooden shrine 
which contained the coffin was destroyed by Henry VIII in 1538, 
and the present pedestal was pulled down and the Confessor 
was buried beneath. In 1564 Queen Mary had the pedestal 
re-erected (it will be seen that some of its slabs are not in their 
proper position), and the Saint’s coffin was placed within the 
upper part of the pedestal once more. In removing the scaffold- 
ing after the coronation of James II, it was noticed that the coffin 
was broken. The head of the king could be seen, ‘firm and 
whole,’ and the jaws full of teeth. Mr. Henry Keepe writes that 
he put in his hand, and in turning the bones over, drew from 
under the shoulder hones a crucifix richly adorned and enamelled 
and a gold chain of twenty-four inches long; both were of 
unalloyed gold. Mr. Keepe showed them to the archbishops, 
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“who look’d upon them as great pieces of antiquity” ; and was 


»introduced by the Dean of Westminster to the king, who was 


graciously pleased to accept them. It is said that the Faversham 


- fishermen stole the crucifix and chain from James in his hurried 


flight from England in 1688 ; if so, they may still survive some- 


where. James had the injured coffin enclosed in a new one of 
' planks two inches thick, banded with iron, wherein they still lie. 


In 1221, Henry, nephew of King Henry III, was assassinated 
by the son of Simon de Montfort at Viterbo Cathedral at the 


| Elevation of the Host. The heart of the murdered man was en- 
| closed in a gilt cup and sent to England, where it stood near 
| St. Edward’s shrine. Dante, in the Jnferno, places the murderer 


up to his chin in a river of blood, and tells how the centaur who 
guided Virgil and himself pointed out a solitary shade, saying, 
* This one struck in God’s bosom the heart which still is honoured 
on the Thames.’ 


10. Turning round, above the Coronation Chair is seen 


| the back of the Reredos of the High Altar; it is 


probably of the time of Edward IV. Facing the shrine, 
it gives a running series of representations in stone of the 


| legends connected with the life of the Confessor (Plate IV). 


The stone has perished so greatly that it is difficult to recognize 


the subjects. Beginning at the left they are as follows :— 


1. The nobles, with right hands uplifted, swear fealty to the 


. unborn babe of Queen Emma. 


2. The birth of the Confessor at Islip; in the foreground is 


| Queen Emma in a state bed; behind, two attendants hold the 


babe. 
3. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York crown Edward 


. King. 


4. King Ethelred, father of the Confessor, imposed the 


| Danegelt, or Danes’ gold, to bribe the Danes to quit the kingdom. 


In the Confessor’s reign the tax was still levied, and the money 


. was stored up in barrels. The Confessor one day in a vision 


saw a devil dancing on the barrels, and was so horrified that he 


_ declined to retain a single iota, and ordered the money to be 
- returned to the owners and the tax to be remitted for the rest 


; 


of his reign. The figure of the devil has been destroyed. 
5. While the king was in bed, he thrice saw a young thief 
lift the lid of a treasure chest and carry off money. The last 


time he warned the thief to be off, lest the Chamberlain 


should catch him. When the Chamberlain did arrive, Edward 
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refused to allow him to pursue the thief ; ‘ perhaps he that has 
taken it hath more need of it than we.’ 

6. One day, while the king knelt at the Mass, Our Lord appeared 
unto him, standing on the altar in human form; which thing 
also Leofric, Earl of Chester, beheld. On the left is seen the 
king kneeling at a faldstool; on the right is the celebrant, 
now headless ; further to the right is the chalice on the altar ; 
at the back is the chapel screen. 

7. ‘The legend of his life in the church telleth that, he being 
at mass in the church of Westminster upon a Whitsunday, in 
the time of the elevation of the sacrement he laughed ; whereof 
the lords about him mervailled greatly, and after required of 
him the cause; whereunto he answered and said, that the 

~Danys with the Norways of one assent were purposed to have 

come into this land, and here to have taken spoils. But as 
the king of Danys should have entered his ship, he fell into the 
sea, and was drowned ; so that I trust in my days they shall 
not, nor none other strangers, make any war in this land.’* 
In front, in the water, is seen a knight who has fallen out of the 
boat in which he was rowing to a ship filled with spearmen. 

8. One day, at dinner, the king drank to the health of Harold, 
the younger son of Earl Godwin. Whereupon Tosti, the elder 
brother, seized Harold by the hair and flung him down. But 
Harold recovered his feet ‘and laid mighty blows upon his 
brother, so that the king himself was fain to put to his hand 
and to part them’. The two boys are seen in front of a table, 
at which the king tells Queen Editha and Earl Godwin the 
evil end that awaits them. Tosti was slain at Stamford Bridge 
in September, 1066, and a few days later Harold perished at 
Hastings. 

9. Seven Christians of Ephesus took refuge from persecution 
in a cave, circa A.D. 250, and beseeching the Lord for succour, 
they fell asleep. In 479 they were found still sleeping. And 
“even to this day’, says Gregory of Tours, ‘ they are sleeping 
in the very same place, clothed in short cloaks made of silk or 
fine flax.’ One day, after partaking of the Eucharist, Edward 
the king beheld in a vision the city of Ephesus and Mount 
Celion, and there he espied the proper countenances, the size 
of the limbs, and the quality of the clothes of seven holy sleepers 
resting in a cave ; when, behold, they turned themselves from the 
right side to the left; and it was revealed to him that they 


? Fabyan’s Chronicle, 225. 
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should lie on their left sides for seventy years, during which 
years the Lord would deliver His people into the hands of nations 
who were their enemies, to reign over them ; which things por- 
tended that Normans should rule England. To test the truth 
of the vision three mounted messengers rode forth to the cave, 
and there found the seven sleepers, lying on their left sides 
as the king had related: this last scene is the one selected 
for representation. 

10. The next scene takes place in front of Westminster Abbey, 
which is shown in the background. In front the king is giving 
his ring to the Pilgrim. 

1l. In the background the king washes his hands in a laver. 
In front, on the right, an attendant, believing that the water 
is hallowed by the Confessor’s touch, presents it in the basin 
to four blind men, and, making on them the sign of the Cross, 
straightway their sight is restored to them. 

12. St. John Evangelist delivers the ring and message to 
two pilgrims in Palestine. 

13. The two pilgrims find the king at table in his palace of 
Havering-atte-Bower, Essex, and deliver the ring and the 
message. 

14. In the last tableau is seen the transept and quire of West- 
minster Abbey. The figures may perhaps be St. Peter and Edric 
the fisherman, and the scene may refer to the miraculous con- 
secration of the church by the apostle in a. D. 616. 

The whole chapel was paved by Peter the Roman; but 
while that of the sanctuary is Opus Alexandrinum proper, 
being a mosaic pure and simple, that of the former consists 
merely of mosaic patterns inserted into grooves and orifices 
cut in square slabs of Purbeck marble. A portion of it may be 
seen in front of the Coronation Chair. 

11. Now turn and look Eastward. High up, above and 
beyond the shrine, is seen Henry the Fifth’s Chapel. 
profusely covered with sculpture, two turrets giving access 
to it by spiral staircases. (These are worn and unsafe, and 
the interior of the chapel is rarely shown.) It is above 
the tomb of Henry V, and is the chantry chapel where 
three monks were each to say a mass daily for the repose 
of his soul at the altar of the Annunciation therein. High 
up on a beam are seen his shield, helmet, and saddle. In 
the chapel is buried Katherine of France. 
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Shakespeare tells the pretty tale of Henry’s courtship; so 
fair a princess was she that Henry vowed to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy that ‘he would either enjoy the Lady Katherine, or drive 
the King of France out of his kingdom, and the Duke out of his 
dukedom’, After Henry’s death she married Owen Tudor, ‘ the 
most beautiful personage of that age.’ Henry the Seventh was 
the son of their son Edmund, Earl of Richmond. On her death, 
Henry’s grandmother was buried, as he says in his will, in the 
Lady Chapel of 1220. Her body was taken up when Henry’s 
own Lady Chapel was begun in 1502, and, wrapped in a sheet of 
lead from the roof, was temporarily placed by the side of the 
tomb of her husband, Henry V, with the intent no doubt of 
reinterring it in the new Lady Chapel. But that was nobody’s 
business, and there it remained for 274 years. The poor corpse 
was to be seen, visible from the waist upwards, ‘ the bones firmly 
united, and thinly covered with flesh like scrapings of tanned. 
leather.’ That insatiable sightseer, Pepys, ‘saw, by particular 
favour, the body of Queen Katherine of Valois, and I did have 
the upper part of her body in my hands, and I did kiss her 
mouth.’ In 1776 she was: buried once more, this time in St. 
Nicholas’ Chapel. In 1878 the body was removed by Dean 
Stanley, and reburied beneath the altar of the Annunciation in 
her husband’s chantry chapel. 


12. Now we come to the tomb of Edward the First; 
the first on the North side of the chapel. It is a large plain 
black tomb. 

The plainness of the tomb is the more remarkable when one 
sees the sumptuousness of the monuments which Edward erected 
himself hard by to his father, Henry III, and his queen, Eleanor. 
It may be due to the neglect of his son, who provided but a 
mean funeral (‘his exequuy was scantly fynnysshed,’ says 
Fabyan), but it may be that it was in accordance with the ‘ pact’ 
which Edward, when dying, required of his son, that his bones 
should be carried at the head of the English army till Scotland 
should be conquered. This may explain the force of the inscrip- 
tion placed on the tomb by Abbot Feckenham in the time of 
Queen Mary: PACTVM SERVA, ‘keep thy pact, my son.’ 
It is at any rate a certain as well as a strange fact, that till the 
deposition of the last of the Plantagenets, Richard II, warrants 
occur regularly for expenses incurred ‘ de cera renovanda circum 
corpus regis Edwardi primi’. This can only mean that the 
fine waxed cloth which was closely wrapped round the body was 
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regularly renewed to preserve it against the day when the plain 
tomb should be opened and the old king should set forth once 
more against his enemies, the Scots. The tomb was opened in 
1778, and in it was found the body of the king, 6 feet 2 inches 
long; ‘the innermost covering seemed to have been a very 
fine linen cerecloth, dressed close to every part of the body; and 
superinduced with such accuracy and exactness that the thumbs 
and fingers of both the hands had, each of them, a separate and 
distinct envelope of that material.’ 

13. Next to the tomb of Edward I, and North of the 
Confessor’s shrine, is the tomb of Henry III. Like the 
shrine, it is two stories high, and is of Italian design and 
workmanship, and is composed of red slabs of porphyry 
and of mosaics of serpentine and marble. The slabs of 
porphyry were brought from the East by Edward I on his 
return from the Holy Land (Plate XXII1). 

At the bottom are recesses for reliquaries, which formerly 
were protected by gratings in front. In a shaft of the column 
to the West of the tomb, near the king’s head, is a small niche, 
apparently cut to hold some relic, which might be protected by 
a sheet of glass. On the tomb is the effigy of the king, of gilded 
bronze; not a portrait, but showing him as a comparatively 
young man. On his death in 1272 he was buried under the 
central tower in the very grave which had been occupied by 
St. Edward. In 1291 Henry’s heart, in accordance with his 
instructions, was solemnly handed over to the Abbess of Fonte- 
vrault, who came over to London for the purpose, and was 
deposited by her in her abbey church, where were and are buried 
Henry’s uncle, Richard Coeur de Lion, and Henry’s grandfather 
and grandmother, Henry II and Eleanor. It was also in this 
year probably that Henry III’s body was removed from the 
grave under the central tower to the new mosaic tomb in St. 
Edward’s Chapel. 


14. East of Henry’s tomb is a small tomb of black 
and grey marble of Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry VII, who died in 1495, aged three years. The gilt 
bronze effigy is missing. 

15. In the corner, on the left, is the tomb of Queen 
Eleanor of Castile, wife of Edward I, who died in 1290 
at Hardeby, Northants. 

D 
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The famous Eleanor Crosses at Lincoln, Grantham, Stamford, 
Geddington, Northampton, Stony Stratford, Dunstable, St. 
Albans, Waltham, and Charing were erected to her memory at 
those places on the road where her remains rested; those at 
Geddington, Northampton, and Waltham still survive. As 
was usual, on the death of a great personage, the viscera were 
removed; these were buried in a vase in Lincoln Minster, under 
the great East window; her tomb there was destroyed by the 
Parliamentarians, but has recently been re-erected from Dugdale’s 
drawings. The heart was given to the Blackfriars Church in 
London, where an ‘angel was made to hold the heart of the 
Queen’. The body was embalmed and brought to Westminster. 
It is noteworthy that while Henry IIT’s adjacent tomb, which 
was not finished till 1291, is Italian in design and craftsmanship, 
that of Eleanor is wholly of English Gothic. Torel, who made 
the effigies of both, was an Englishman, ‘ a goldsmith and citizen 
of London.’ For the three statues on the three tombs of Eleanor 
Torel received some £1,700; not bad payment, as two of them 
would be copies. The effigies, as also that of Henry III, seem 
to have ‘been cast whole—a very difficult business at that time— 
by the cire perdue process; for there are records of more than 
726 lb. of wax being carried from Torel’s house to Westminster. 
Eleanor’s effigy, like that of Henry III, is idealized; for she is 
represented as young, whereas she was over forty at her death. 
These two effigies, says Professor Lethaby, are ‘ the most beauti- 
ful Gothic sculptures in the church or in England; indeed, of 
the effigy of Alianor especially, it may be questioned from the 
concurrence of three accidents—the subject, a beautiful queen ; 
the moment, the very apogee of Gothic art; and the noble 
material, gilt bronze—whether all Europe can show such another’. 
The original tester has disappeared; probably removed and 
replaced by the present canopy when Henry V’s chantry chapel 
was erected; the staircases of the chapel cut into the tombs 
both of Eleanor and Philippa. 

The large statue over the North doorway of Henry V’s chapel 
probably represents the Pilgrim, that over the South doorway 
the Confessor. 

Underneath our feet, between the tomb of Henry III and 
St. Edward’s shrine, is buried Edward’s Queen, Edith, d. 1075, 
daughter of Earl Godwin. On the South side of.the shrine is 
buried another Queen, Maud, d. 1118, whose marriage with 
Henry I united the Saxon and Norman dynasties. 
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17. North Ambulatory 


Now we retrace our steps and leave St. Edward’s chapel 
by the wooden stairs between the tombs of Henry III 
and Edward I, and descend into the North Ambulatory. 
Turning back to the right, in the direction of Henry VII’s 
chapel, we see on the right, first the back of the tomb of 
Henry III with its slabs of red porphyry and green 
serpentine ; and then the remains of the iron grille pro- 
tecting the tomb of Queen Eleanor, the finest piece of 
blacksmithing in England. 

It is the work of Thomas of Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire, 
where he made the existing hinges on the church door, as well 
as those at Eaton Bray and Turvey, and others elsewhere. If 
the work is examined closely, it will be seen that several of the 
ornaments, e.g. the rosettes, are precisely the same; this could 
not be so, if they were forged work; each must have been 
stamped separately, like medals, in a die. In all the examples 
in England, ‘ the work is formed of easy scrolls, flowing one from 
the other, and rarely completing a second whorl; the leaves 
springing from these grow invariably from the outer edge only of 
the curve ; nothing but the vine is used, and the stamps consist 
solely of the asymmetrical thirteenth-century leaf, a trefoil, 
a bunch of grapes, and a few sizes of rosettes ; the same dragon’s 
heads are introduced in all, and the collars or fastenings are 
alike.’ The process is a French one, and work remains at St. 
Denis much resembling that at Westminster. Thomas Leighton 
probably learnt the secret in France; in this country he was 
the only smith who understood the process, and the secret died 
with him. The Eleanor grille cost some £200. 


High up, in front of us, is seen the North side of Henry V’s 
chantry chapel, in the centre of which is represented his 
Coronation as King of England. 

Opposite Queen Eleanor’s tomb is the doorway leading 
into the chapel of St. Paul, 


bo 
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18. Chapel of St. Paul 


1. This chapel and everything in the neighbourhood, 
is utterly dwarfed by a monstrous statue of James Watt, 
who made some improvements in the steam engine; it 
should be carted off to the Embankment, where it would be 
in scale with the Shot Tower and the Cecil Hotel. 
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2. Near it, in the centre of the chapel, is the monument 
of Sir Giles Daubeny, d. 1507, and his wife, with 
modern palisades. He wears plate armour, with his head 
resting on a helmet crested with a holly tree, and has the 
full insignia of the Order of the Garter. 

The following is the order of the chief monuments on 
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the walls, beginning at the West corner, right of the door- 
way :— 

3. First comes the noble Jacobean monument of Sir 
John Puckering, d. 1596, and his lady; below kneel 
three sons and five daughters, two of whom hold skulls, 
perhaps children who had died. 


4, To the right of this is the Jacobean monument of 
Sir James Fullerton, d. 1630, who lies, as usual, on 
a higher shelf than his lady, proclaiming in death his 
adhesion to the doctrine of marital superiority. His 
epitaph says that he was ‘fuller of faith than fear; fuller 
of resolution than of pains; fuller of honour than of days’. 


5. Next comes the Elizabethan monument of Sir Thomas 
Bromley, d. 1587. Below kneel four sons and four 
daughters. 

6. Next is another Jacobean monument, but more classic 
in design, by Nicholas Stone, to Dudley Carleton, Viscount 
Dorchester, d. 1631. 

7. Then comes a stately Elizabethan monument to 
Frances, Countess of Sussex: she was a Sidney, and 
founded Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. At her feet 
is a porcupine in wood, the family crest. 

Her epitaph is worth quoting in part: ‘ Here lieth the most 
Honourable Lady Frances, sometime Countess of Sussex, 
Daughter of William Sidney of Penshurst, Knight, Wife and 
Widow to the most noble, most wise, and most martial gentle- 
man, Thomas Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex. A Woman, while she 
lived, adorned with many and most rare gifts both of mind and 
body. Towards God truly and zealously religious; to her 
Friends and Kinsfolk most liberal; to the Poor, to Prisoners, 
and to the Ministers of the Word of God, most charitable.’ 

8. High up is a bust in copper gilt of Lady Cottington, 
d. 1633. Below is the monument, with alabaster effigy, of 
Lord Cottington; erected in 1679. 

9. On the left of the doorway is part of the original stone 
screen of the chapel, with which the Gothic monument of 
Lodowick Robsert, Lord Bourchier, d. 1431, once richly 
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coloured and gilt, is connected by flying buttresses. Notice 
the great standards held by the lion and eagle; he was 
standard-bearer to King Henry V; the poles of them are 
made to form parts of the buttresses. 

High up are the banners of an ancient family, of Seaton 
Delaval, Northumber land, whose ancestor carried the 
standard at the battle of Hastings. The body of the last 
of the Delavals, Lady Tyrconnell, was borne in feudal 
pomp from Northumberland to Westminster in 1800. 


19. Chapel of St. John Baptist 


The next chapel is that of St. John Baptist. 

1. Before entering it notice the monument of Admiral 
Holmes with his ship carronades ; he died in 1761. 

2. In the centre of the chapel is the table tomb of the 
Earl of Exeter, d. 1662; of his two wives one lies beside 
him; the second declined ‘the position reserved ‘for her. 

The following is the order of the principal memorials on 
the walls from left to right, beginning at the middle of the 
side adjoining the Ambulatory. 


3. There used to be a doorway in the centre, but this was 
blocked up in 1522 by the monument of Ruthall, Bishop 
of Durham. He was private secretary to Henry VII, and 
is said to have died of chagrin because he had in mistake 
sent an inventory of his wealth, which amounted to a 
million, to Cardinal Wolsey, who showed it to the king. 
Shakespeare has used the incident in his play of Henry VIII, 
but has applied it to Wolsey, and made it one of the causes 
of his fall. 


4. To the right is the Gothic monument, with canopy, of 
George Fascet, who was Abbot of Westminster from 
1498 to 1500: his initials are on the frieze; the original 
iron grating remains. Milling, who was Abbot from 1469 
to 1474, when he became Bishop of Hereford, was buried 
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in this chapel in 1492; his stone coffin, on which is sculp- 
tured the cross fleury of Hereford, has been dug up and 
placed on Abbot Fascet’s tomb. 


5. In the corner is the pretty smiling face of Mrs. Mary 
Kendall, d. 1709. 

“She had great virtues, and as great a desire of concealing 
them; was of a severe life, but of an easy conversation ; cour- 
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teous to all, yet strictly sincere; humble, without meanness ; 
beneficent without ostentation ; devout, without superstition. 
These admirable Quality’s, in which she was equall’d by few of 
her sex, surpass’d by none, render’d her every way worthy 
of that close union and friendship, in which she liv’d with the 
Lady Catherine Jones.’ 


6. In a recess to the right of the doorway is the Gothic 
table tomb of Purbeck marble, with recess for a chantry 


priest, of Sir Thomas Vaughan, executed 1483. On the 
slab is an interesting small brass. 
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7. To the right of it stand Colonel Popham, d. 1651, 
and his wife, leaning in an affected posture on a pedestal. 

He was ‘one of the Parliament Generals at sea’, and was 
buried in Henry VII’s chapel; but, ‘at the Restauration the 
poisonous inhabitants, who had usurped a place there among 
the kings, were cast out into the field.’ Popham’s friends, 
however, had influence, and were permitted to have his body 
for private burial elsewhere; and his tomb was allowed to 
remain in this chapel, but the inscription on it was defaced. 

8. Right of this is a simple thirteenth-century monument 
in Purbeck marble, with trefoiled arcading, removed from 
elsewhere; it is something like that of William de Valence 
in St. Edmund’s chapel; possibly it contains the bodies 
of two grandchildren of Edward I, Hugh and Mary 
Bohun. 


9. Then comes a colossal monument to Lord Hunsdon, 
d. 1598, first cousin and chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth. 


10. Between the chapel and the Ambulatory is the table 
tomb of Abbot Colchester, 1386-1420, with an effigy 
in Eucharistic vestments, once richly coloured. 


20. Chapel of St. Erasmus 


We leave the chapel of St. John Baptist by a dark 
passage with a curious history. Originally there was no 
exit here, but an altar stood where the inner doorway 
now is. 

The chapel of St. Erasmus was a little cavernous chapel 
scooped out of the huge buttress between the radiating and 
the square chapel. On the left of the end recess is painted 
the White Hart of Richard II, which fixes the date of the 
chapel. On the boss of the vault is carved the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin; it is probable, therefore, that this is the 
chapel spoken of as that of St. Mary the Little, i.e. the Little 
chapel of St. Mary as opposed to the great Lady Chapel of 
1220, and the old altar of St. Mary in the nave. On the right, 
i.e. the South, of the altar, now the doorway, is a recess in 
the wall which contained the piscina. In the recess at the end 
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is a stone bracket which would support a statue of St. Mary ; 
at the back are the remains of a painted aureole. In the 
centre of the West wall, rather high up, is a squint which would 
give a view of the altar and statue to any one who was in the 
chancel of the chapel of St. John Evangelist (Islip’s chapel 
was not built till later). Left of the squint, lower down, is an 
eyed bolt to which a lamp could be attached. In the vault 
is a hole through which a chain passed, from which hung a 
lamp in front of the statue. The doors, with their ironwork, 
are original. This arrangement probably lasted from c. 1390 
to ec. 1502. In this latter year Henry VII commenced the 
new Lady Chapel. and in so doing demolished a chapel of 
St. Erasmus, which had been built on to the Lady Chapel of 1220 
by Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV (1461-83). Therefore, in 
compensation, the chapel of St. Mary the Little would seem to 
have been appropriated to St. Erasmus; his name was in- 
scribed in gilt letters over the entrance, as may still be seen, 
and above it Abbot Islip built a lovely niche, which originally 
contained a statue of St. Erasmus. As for St. Mary the Little, 
it would appear from entries in Camden and Stow, that either 
she was awarded a new altar in the chapel of St. John Baptist, 
or that the old altar there received a double dedication, viz. 
to St. John Baptist and St. Mary the Little. Then came a third 
stage in the story. In 1523 the central entrance into St. John 
Baptist’s chapel was blocked up with Bishop Ruthall’s tomb. 
The result was that St. Erasmus’ altar had to be removed, and 
was replaced by the present doorway; and what had been a 
chapel became merely a passage. As for St. Erasmus, his 
altar seems to have been transferred to the Islip chapel, which 
is spoken of by Weever and other old writers as that of 
St. Erasmus. This is borne out by the fact that one of the 
careful drawings in the Islip roll shows é¢wo altars in the lower 
Islip chapel ; one to the East, which would be a Jesus altar ; the 
other beneath the window, which we may assign to St. Erasmus. 


21. Islip Chapel 


Immediately to the West of St. Erasmus’s chapel is that 
of John Islip, who was Abbot of Westminster from 1500 
to 1533. On the frieze of the screen and elsewhere Islip’s 
name is repeated ; also a double rebus. (1) A human eye 
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is shown among slips of foliage ; (2) a man is shown falling 
from the branches of the tree, shouting “J slip’. (This 
chapel is kept locked.) 

It would seem that originally it formed the chancel of a double 

chapel of St. John Evangelist ; and that Islip walled this off, 
built a new screen, and put a floor across, thus getting an upper 
and a lower chapel; in each of which there was a Jesus altar. 
In the upper chapel there was an organ; and as this chapel is 
open to the Ambulatory except for a parapet, the ‘Jesus anthem’, 
which it was usual to sing after compline on Friday nights, 
would be well heard in the church. Islip was buried in the 
_centre of the lower chapel. The tomb consisted of two slabs 
of black marble; the upper one supported by iron columns, 
On the bottom one was the effigy of the abbot. Dart says that 
it was an emaciated skeleton in a shroud, as was common at this 
period, e.g. that ascribed to Abbot Wakeman, the last Abbot 
of Tewkesbury. It is true that the Islip roll shows an effigy 
of Islip in Eucharistic vestments, but the roll was written im- 
mediately on Islip’s death before any effigy at all could have 
existed. The abbot’s tomb originally stood in the centre of the 
chapel; it now stands in front of the window, but the skeleton 
effigy below no longer exists. It is curious to notice the gradual 
rise in life, so to speak, of the Westminster abbots; at first, 
they were content to be buried in the cloister, covered with a 
simple incised slab; next an effigy in low relief is carved on the 
slab; then the slab comes into the church ; then it is elevated 
on a table tomb; finally, Islip provides for himself both a 
mausoleum and a chantry chapel, after the manner of great 
Harry the Fifth. 

To visit the upper chapel an additional charge is made, 
and visitors are shown round by a verger. Here are kept 
in glass cases the best preserved of the Wax Effigies. 

The original custom was, when a sovereign died, that the 
embalmed body itself, in regal attire, should be carried, uncoffined, 
at the funeral. In troubled times it was no doubt important to 
convince people that the sovereign had really died, lest pretenders 
should arise, as did Perkin Warbeck and Lambert Simnel against 
Henry VII. Later, instead of the actual body, an effigy in royal 
attire was carried in procession. At first these effigies were of 
wood, with faces and hands of plaster painted; several of the 
so-called ‘Ragged Regiment’ have been lately placed in glass 
cases in the undercroft of the dormitory. Later they were 
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made of stuff, with wax faces and hands. Sometimes they 
were left standing near the monument of the deceased. The 
effigies collected in Islip’s upper chapel are those of Queen 
Elizabeth (remade in 1760), Charles II, General Monk, Wil- 
liam III and Mary, Queen Anne, the Duchess of Buckingham- 
shire (d. 1742) and her little boy, the young Duke of Buckingham- 
shire (d. 1735), the Duchess of Richmond (d. 1702) and her 
parrot, Lord Chatham, and Nelson. The two last were made 
by the vergers in the eighteenth century to attract more visitors ; 
that of Nelson is dressed in the clothes, with the exception of the 
coat, which he actually wore (Plate XXIV). 


17. North Ambulatory 


1. Opposite the Islip chapel is the back of the tomb of 
Edmund Crouchback (p. 8); note the ‘ weepers’ on 
it, and 2. the still more delicate statuettes on the back 
of the next tomb, that of Aymer de Valence. 


3. In front of the latter is a fine brass of Sir John 
Harpedon, d. 1457. It is of the Lancastrian type before 
the addition of fresh pieces of exaggerated size and strange 
shapes in the Yorkist period. 

It is plain and serviceable, and completely of plate. On the 
head of the knight is a rather low bascinet, with a gorget or throat- 
piece. On his armpits are epauliéres or epaulets; from the 
breast-plate to the middle of the thighs hang several faces or 
plates overlapping upwards. The elbows are protected by 
elbow-plates, the wrists and hands by cuffs and gawnilets, the 
knees by genouilliéres. The belt or bawdric hangs diagonally; 
the sword is worn on the left, and on the right the anelace or 
misericorde, the dagger ‘ of mercy’, which was employed to put 
a wounded foe out of his misery. 

4, On the opposite side of the Ambulatory is the brass of 
Abbot Esteney, d: 1498, who is said to have finished the 
vaulting of the nave. Both these brasses were originally 
on high table tombs, and formed the Southern screen of the 
Chapel of St. John Evangelist; that of Esteney had a 
canopy over it. 
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Esteney’s fine brass should be compared with the brass of 
Archbishop Waldeby in St. Edmund’s chapel, described on 
page 15, and with the effigies of Cardinal Langham in St. 
Benedict’s chapel and of Abbot Colchester in the chapel of St. 
John Baptist. Not being an archbishop, Esteney has no pallium, 
and holds a pastoral crook or crozier and not a cross; but being 
a mitred abbot, he was entitled to episcopal vestments, and so 
has the mitra pretiosa, gloves, ring, and sandals. As a priest 
he wears alb with apparel, stole, chasuble, amice, and maniple ; 
and he has the dalmatie of a deacon. Waldeby’s chasuble is 
plain, but Esteney’s is richly embroidered. From his mouth 
issues a scroll: ‘ Lxultabo in Domino Jhesu meo.’ 

5. The two brasses were removed to make room for an 
execrable monument of Wolfe, erected in 1772, which, 
however, was greatly admired at the time of its erection. 
Its sculptor, Wilton, ‘carved Wolfe’s figure without clothes, 
to display his anatomical knowledge.’ 


22. Chapel of St. John Evangelist 


We now pass round Wolfe’s monument into the Eastern 
aisle of the North transept, round which formerly were 
screens separating it from the transept, as well as two walls 
dividing it up into three chapels ; parts of the ends of the 
walls remain. Each chapel had a doorway into the transept 
through its Western screen. The first is the Chapel of 
St. John Evangelist. 


1. This contains one of the very noblest tombs in the 
church, that of Sir Francis Vere, ofa design common 
abroad, but not in England ; a very similar tomb remains 
at Breda. 

“The battle of Nieuport in the Netherlands was entirely gained 
through the advice and desperate courage of this gentleman, who 
resolutely began the fight with his small band of 1,500 English 
against the whole force of the Spaniards, and ensured the victory 
by his skill and bravery, though not without the loss of 800 of his 
men.’ He has doffed his armour, his warfare o’er, and dreams 
of troubled fights no more. Four of his brave companions-in- 
arms bear the armour, as they did on his funeral day. ‘ The 
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sculptor, Roubiliac, was found with folded arms and eyes riveted 
on one of the knights, whose lips seem just opening to address 
the bystander; ‘‘ Hush, hush,” he whispered, “he vill speak 
presently.” ’ 

2. On the East wall is the monument of Sir George 
Holles, who also played a gallant part at Nieuport. 

Vere died in 1609, Holles in 1626. It is worth while to com- 
pare the two monuments: Vere’s monument is in the style of 
the Early Teutonic Renaissance, still instinct with much of the 
genius and splendour of Gothic art ; on that of Holles is the first 
statue in the Abbey that stands erect; the first that wears, not 
the costume of the time, but that of a Roman general, standing 
on a pedestal flanked by ‘ whimpering figures of Bellona and 
Pallas’. 

3. Behind and above Holles’ statue remains much of the 
sculptured parapet of Abbot Islip’s upper Jesus Chapel. 
To the left of Holles is a small tablet, high up, to Grace 
Scot, d. 1645, on which is a loving epitaph by her husband: 

‘He that will give my Grace but what is hers 
Must say her death hath not 
Made only her dear Scot 

But virtue, worth, and sweetness widowers.’ 


4. To the pavement below has been removed the effigy, in 
very stiff Jacobean attire, of Lady St. John, d. 1614. 


5. On the West side of the chapel is the memorial to 
Franklin (Plate XXV), with Tennyson’s epitaph :— 
“Not here: the White North has thy bones; and thou, 
Heroic sailor-soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly pole.’ 
Below it is an inscription to another brave Arctic voyager, 
Admiral McClintock, d. 1907. At the back of Franklin’s 
monument may be seen the hinges of the door which 
formerly led into the transept. 
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23. St. Michael’s Chapel 
Next is the chapel of St. Michael, St. Martin, and All 


Saints. In the Eastern wall are two niches of an ancient 
Reredos of the altar; at the back of the tomb of the Duchess 
of Somerset is a marble slab, found beneath the transept 
floor, and probably the altar slab of the chapel; two of 
its inscribed crosses remain. 


6. Here is the most abominable monument in the church,. 
that of Lady Nightingale, d. 1731, by Roubiliac, with 
her husband protesting against his wife being stabbed by 
a skeleton. 

However, when John Wesley visited the Abbey. in 1771, he 
found ‘none other monument to be compared with that of Mrs. 
Nightingale’; and the judicious historian of the Abbey, Mr. 
Brayley, says: “Every sympathetic feeling of the heart and mind 
is awakened by the contemplation of this extraordinary perfor- 
mance; and a throb of real anguish fills the breast, on viewing 
the alarmed countenance of the afflicted Husband, striving 
ineffectually to shield his beloved Wife from the blow which 
consigns her, an early victim, to the gloomy mansions of the 
dead. It is almost impossible to speak of such a masterly work 
without a degree of admiration bordering on enthusiasm ; yet 
even the language of enthusiasm itself would hardly be too 
strong to do justice to its merits. The genius that could conceive, 
and the talents which could execute so noble a monument of 
art, will for ever rank the name of Roubiliac in the highest class 
of human intelligence. It has been his, to express the severe 
pangs of conjugal affection when about to be bereaved of its last 
hope; to portray the last struggle of female imbecility ; and to 
realize the daring idea of the poet Milton, by creating a Soul 


**. . « under the ribs of Death” ’! 


24. St. Andrew’s Chapel 


7. Next is the chapel of St. Andrew, in which is another 
important monument in the style of the Tudor Renaissance, 
that of Lord Norris, d. 1601, renowned most, says Camden, 
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‘for that right valiant and warlike Progeny of his, as the 
Netherlands, Portugall, Little Bretagne, and Irelande can 
witnesse.” Of these six * valiant and expert commanders’ 
only one survived the parents. They are shown kneeling 
on either side of the monument; some of them display so 
much character that they must be actual likenesses. They 
are all represented with hands clasped in prayer, except 
the youngest on the North side; his statue is the best 
executed of the whole, and is probably intended for the 
surviving son, Edward. 

On the far side of Lord Norris’s monument are statues 
of (8) John Kemble and (9) Mrs. Siddons. The statue 
of the former represents him in his part of the Roman 
Cato. The colossal statue of his sister is by Chantrey, 
suggested by Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of the actress 
as the Tragic Muse; it was erected at the expense of the 
actor Macready. 

10. On the North side is some of the best preserved of the 
thirteenth-century Arcading in the Abbey. In one spandril 
St. Margaret rises from the body of the dragon, cleft at the sign 
of the cross ; in a spandril to the right is a Majesty. 

11. In the East wall is an important Doorway, which was 
probably a private entrance from the Palace in the thirteenth 
century. 

From the fifteenth to the eighteenth century the Shafts on 
the West side of this chapel had been cased up in a screen; 
they consequently retain to a large extent the polish given in 
the thirteenth century to the Purbeck marble.* 


* Tt may be added that the rich brown hue of the masonry, 
which is one of the special charms of Westminster, is due to the 
use of freestone from Reigate. In some of the pier arches 
it is used alternately with courses of grey freestone from Caen. 
In the high vaults of Henry LI’s work the cells are filled in 
with chalk banded with brown Reigate freestone. 
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25. South Transept 


We now return through these chapels to the Ambulatory, 
and, turning to the right, pass into the North transept. 
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Then we cross the church to the South transept. This 

is crowded with monuments, many of them memorials of 

poets, and goes by the name of Poets’ Corner (Plate XXVI). 
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Nearly all are of post-Reformation date, and many are 
memorials of people who are not buried in the Abbey, 
nor were ever in any way connected with its history: 
it is unnecessary to examine them all at length. (1) Imme- 
diately to the left, before reaching the iron gates, is the 
monument of Dr. Busby, Headmaster of Westminster 
School for fifty-five years, d. 1695; ‘a very great 
man,’ said Sir Roger de Coverley; ‘whipped my grand- 
father.’ (2) On the pillar at the corner of St. Benedict’s 
chapel is a small bust of Archbishop Tait, d. 1883, 
. by Armstead. (3) Next is the monument of the poet 
John Dryden, d. 1700, by Scheemakers. (4) Then 
comes a bust of the poet Longfellow, d. 1882, by Brock ; 
and (5) an urn-monument to the poet Cowley, d. 1667. 
(6) At the foot of this last a large slab in the floor com- 
memorates the poets Cowley, Chaucer, Beaumont, 
Denham, and Prior. (7) On the left a red slab marks 
the grave of Browning, and a black slab that of Tenny- 
son. (8) Beneath the window is a large monument in 
grey Purbeck marble, which at the same time provides an 
altar and room for a priest to stand at the end of it when 
saying a mass for the repose of the soul of the deceased. 
Hard by was buried the poet Chaucer. Chaucer lived 
in the precincts as Clerk of the Works to the King— 
most illustrious Clerk of the Works that ever was—he died 
poor in 1400, and for long had no memorial but a leaden 
inscription hanging from a pillar. But in 1555 Nicholas 
Brigham presented the present tomb, transferring to it 
the ashes of the poet. The monument is of a design very 
common c. 1500, and may well have stood originally in 
one of the great churches of the Black Friars or Grey Friars, 
before they were dismantled. (9) Close to the door is a 
tablet surmounted by a bust of Michael Drayton, d. 1631, 
author of the geographical poem, Polyolbion. 

(10) Ben Jonson is buried in the North aisle of the nave, 
but there is a monument here on the South wall above the 
low doorway in it, with the name misspelt. (11) On the 
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same wall is a monument to Spenser, d. 1598, ‘ the Prince 
of Poets in his tyme, whose divine spirrit needs noe othir 
witnesse then the workes which he left behinde him.’ 
(12) Above is the memorial of Samuel Butler, d. 1680, 
author of Hudibras. (13) Below, to the right, is the monu- 
ment of the poet Gray, d. 1771. (14) Above it is the 
memorial of Milton, who died in 1674; it was not erected 
till 1737. 

(15) The next monument is in the centre of the wall 
facing the window; it is that of the poet Matthew Prior, 
d. 1721. (16) At the corner of the pillar is a bust of Tenny- 
son, executed by Woolner in 1857; the poet lived for 
thirty-five years after. 

The next group of monuments is on the West side of this 
wall. (17) First is seen on a pedestal a statue of Thomas 
Campbell, author of Ye Mariners of England, d. 1844; 
then (18) the bust of Samuel Coleridge, author of The 
Ancient Mariner, d. 1834, by Thornycroft; then (19) 
high up, the bust of the poet Southey, d. 1843. Then (20) 
comes the statue of Shakespeare, put up in 1740; then 
(21) high up, the bust of Robert Burns; and below it 
(22) a statue of James Thomson, author of The Seasons, 
d. 1748. (23) In the centre of the transept are gravestones, 
side by side, of David Garrick and (24) Dr. Johnson ; 
and next, those of (25) Sheridan, (26) Dickens, and 
(27) Handel (Plate X XVII). 

The next group is on the South wall of the transept. 
(28) Over the doorway of St. Faith’s chapel is a medallion 
of Oliver Goldsmith, who, says Dr. Johnson in his 
epitaph, ‘nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum 
quod tetigit non ornavit.’? (29) Next comes a bust of 
Sir Walter Scott, and (30) above it a bronze medallion 
of John Ruskin, d. 1900, by Onslow Ford. 

The next group of monuments is on the West wall. (31) 
Tn the first bay, high up, is the monument of Handel, by 
Roubiliac ; and (32) below, a bust of Thackeray ; then 
(33) a monument of Addison, in his dressing-gown, by 
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Westmacott ; then (34), at the back of this, a bust of 
Macaulay, facing his grave; and (35) at the very end of 
the wall, high up, the monument of David Garrick, 
retiring behind the curtains of the stage on his final exit. 
(36) Below are memorials of the scholar, Isaac Casaubon, 
d. 1614, and (37) the antiquary, Camden, d. 1623, and 
at the corner are busts of (38) Grote and (39) Thirlwall, 
each of whom wrote a History of Greece 


The Cloister (Key plan, page 2) 


Now we turn to the left and enter the South aisle of the 
nave, but at once pass out into the Cloisters by a beautiful 
thirteenth-century doorway. The central garth is and 
always was a lawn or a garden; the monks were not buried 
in the garth, but to the East of the church; the present 
Chapter House is in the middle of their cemetery. The 
cloister stands exactly on the site of the Norman one ; large 
portions of Norman walls and vaulted substructures still 
remain to the Hast and South. The Norman cloister was 
much lower than the present one, and had no vaults, but 
merely a lean-to roof of wood. Fragments of its shafts 
aud arches, which have been put together in the Museum, 
show late and rich Norman work, not earlier than the 
middle of the twelfth century. 


* Nothing is so staringly and painfully obtrusive and insistent 
as these white marble busts; if memorials must be placed in 
the church, they should be medallions of bronze, which, against 
a brown stone background, are comparatively inoffensive. 
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26. North Cloister (Key plan, page 2) 


We first turn to the right and pass a little way up the 
North walk. Looking through the windows across the grass. 
we have a good view of the upper part of the monks’ 
Refectory, which was always on the far side of the cloister, 
to keep the smell of cooking and meals as far as possible 
from the church. 

The first four bays of the North walk would be built at the 
same time as the adjoining bays of the nave ; viz. between 1260 
and 1272 ; they have simple quadripartite vaults. The warmest 
part of the cloister would be found here, the bays being open 
to the southern sun and protected from the north-east wind by 
the nave and transept. It is built exceptionally lofty, so as to » 
admit as much sunshine as possible. 

This walk was from the first appropriated for study; the 
monks sitting on the stone bench which runs along the 
aisle wall. The windows were at first unglazed, so that the 
ornamental arcading on the aisle wall showed up well. 
The Abbot had his special seat!, when in the cloister, on 
the broad bench in the Eastern side of the first bay of the 
East walk, where the shafts have been purposely omitted. 

At Westminster the privilege of studying in the North cloister 
was much restricted. No one was to write in the cloister, unless 
he were writing by the order of his superior a charter or some- 
thing of that sort for the good of the convent ; ‘ nisi forte cartam 
aut aliquid huiuscemodi scriptum iussu superioris, pro communi 
scribat utilitate.’ Certain of the more proficient monks were 
given employment every day in writing or illuminating, but 
even they must not work at improper hours; ‘nec debent illi 
cotidiani scriptores horis scribere incompetentibus.’ There was 
only room for a few monks to have studies, and officers who rarely 
used the cloister were not to have ‘ carrels’ or studies in it ; nor 


* “Domnus autem abbas. . . in capite partis orientis claustri 
pro more antiquo sedere solet; et prior primus in aquilonari 
parte iuxta hostium ecclesiae’ (Ware, 157) ; i.e. ‘it is the ancient 
custom that the Abbot sit in the first bay of the East walk of the 
cloister ; and that the Prior have the first seat in the North walk 
next to the doorway into the Church.’ 
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were any other of the brethren, unless they were sure that they 
were benefiting the convent or themselves by writing or illuminat- 
ing; ‘nisi in scribendo vel illuminando aut tantum notando 
communitati aut eciam sibimet ipsis proficere sciant.’ The 
bays reserved for studies were those which had a good light, viz. 
the third, fourth, fifth, and half of the sixth bay from the East. 
In later days these bays were made much more comfortable ; 
they seem to have been screened off to the Hast and West by 
bookcases, and the windows were glazed. In the upper part 
of each window the glazing was carried down to a horizontal iron 
bar, grooved at the top to receive it and running along the 
springing line of the arch. Below the iron bar were ‘ frames 
of wood’ which contained ‘ tinctured glass of divers colours.’ 
Probably, as at Durham, Chester, and Gloucester, wooden tables 
and seats would be set under each window, forming little ‘ carrels ’ 
or ‘studies’, partitioned off. At the back, as may be gathered 
from the numerous holes in the wall, small bookcases were 
pegged against the wall; moreover, the wall-bench is cut back 
for other large bookcases standing on the floor; in fact, the walk 
was converted into quite a comfortable library. There was, 
however, a special room elsewhere, scriptoriae domus, or scri- 
ptorium, where most of the copying and illuminating of manu- 
scripts would be carried on. 

It may be worth while to compare the arrangement of the 
North walk at Durham at the Dissolution. ‘The North side of 
the cloister . . . was all finely glazed from the top of the windows 
to their sills, and in every window there were three pews or 
carrels, where every one of the old monks had his carrel by him- 
self; that when they had dined they did resort to that place 
of cloister, and there studied upon their books, every one in 
his carrel all the afternoon unto evensong time; this was their 
exercise every day. All these carrels were all finely wainscoted, 
and were completely closed in except in front . .. and in every 
carrel was a desk to lay their books on; and the carrels were no 
greater than from one mullion of the window to the next. And 
over against the carrels did stand against the church wall great 
almeries or cupboards of wainscot all full of books (with a great 
store of ancient MSS.) .. . wherein did lie as well the old ancient 
written Doctors of the Church as other profane authors, with 
divers other holy men’s works, so that every one did study what 
Doctor pleased them best, having the library at all times to go 
study in besides their carrel.’ So that at Durham also there was 
a Library or Scriptorium as well as the Claustral carrels. 
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On the wall in the third bay from the East is a tablet to William 
Laurence, who died in 1621, in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 


Shorthand he wrote; his flower in prime did fade, 
And hasty Death short hand of him hath made. 


27. Kast Cloister (Key plan, page 2) 


The first four bays were probably built before 1253, when 
the Chapter House was completed, except that it had 
canvas instead of glass in the windows. These bays have 
simple quadripartite vaults like those of the North walk. 
The tracery of the windows is different; in the North walk 
it consists of circles into which cusps have been put back 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, while the wall arcading has quatrefoils ; 
in the East walk it consists of trefoils (Plate XXVIII). 

In this walk took place a ceremony which goes back at least 
to the sixth century ; it is minutely described in the Rites of 
Durham. ‘There was a goodly ceremony which the Prior’ 
(at Westminster, the Abbot) ‘and the monks did use every 
Thursday before Easter, called Maundy Thursday. The custom 
was this. There were thirteen poor aged men’ (representing 
Christ and the twelve Apostles) ‘appointed to come to the 
cloister at that day, having their feet clean washed, there to 
remain till such time as the Prior and the whole convent did 
come thither at 9 o’clock or thereabouts ; the aged men sitting 
between the parlour door’ (which at Durham was North of 
the chapter house) ‘and the church door, upon a fair long 
broad thick form ... where the Abbot after certain prayers said, 
one of his servants did bring a fair bason with clean water, and 
the Abbot did wash the poor men’s feet, all of them, one after 
another, with his own hand, and dried them with a towel, and 
kissed their feet himself. Which being done, he did very liberally 
bestow 30d. in money on every one of them, with seven red 
herring apiece, and did serve them himself with drink and three 
loaves of bread.’ In the South transept of Winchester there 
still remains a great oak settle, which may have been the Abbot’s 
Maundy bench ; at Durham it was always taken back into the 
church after use. At Westminster, underneath the stone bench 
under the first window on the West side, is a row of eyed bolts 
which may have had some connexion with the Maundy bench. 
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The monks also had a Maundy, when they washed the feet of 
certain children. A little further, on the West side of the cloister, 
a staircase leads to the triforium of the South transept. 


28. One bay farther, on the East side, is the Vestibule 

to the Chapter House ; it had to be built low, because the 
night path from the dormitory to the South transept passed 
over it (Plate XXIX). On the left of it is a doorway from 
the Revestry, enabling the Chapter House to be reached 
direct from the transept without going round by the cloister. 
On the opposite side of the vestibule is an ancient door, 
once covered with human skin; a portion may be felt at 
the. back of the top hinge; some thief, no doubt, had been 
flayed and his tanned skin affixed to the door as a warning. 
The South alley of the vestibule has been renewed; in the 
North alley deep grooves remain, worn by the footsteps of 
those who used the Chapter House for nearly three centuries. 
At the top of the flight of steps, on the left, is a Roman 
Sarcophagus of Valerius Amandinus, found on the North 
side of the Abbey. 


29. All round the Chapter House are seats for the 
monks, who were only part occupiers, the sittings of the 
House of Commons being held here till the end of the reign 
of Henry VIII. At the dissolution of the Abbey in 1540 the 
Chapter House became exclusively royal property, and has 
remained so ever since (that is why it is in charge of a police- 
man, and not of a verger). Up to 1865 it was used as 
a Record Office (Plate Il). 

The floor contains the largest collection of Incised Tiles in 
the country ; they are in good condition, as they were covered 
with a wooden floor for some centuries: they are of about the 
same date as the Chapter House, ie. c. 1255. Among the 
subjects are Henry III, Eleanor of Provence, Abbot Crokesley. 
the Confessor giving his ring to the pilgrim, the leopards of 
England, the Westminster salmon; others, when put together, 
give the exact pattern of the great rose window in the South 
transept. On the West side of the central pillar is a space 
about four feet square, where the tiles are very little worn; this 
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is where, till the Dissolution, the great lectern stood, which 
Henry III ordered in 1249, and which was to be like the famous 
one at St. Albans, ‘only more beautiful, if it might be.’ On 
the left of the doorway are beautiful frescoes, ‘ painted by 
Brother John of Northampton in the time of Edward IV. The 
series shows us St. John in Patmos, prostrate before the vision of 
the Majesty. We see him writing his messages to the Churches, 
which are represented as seven buildings; an angel stands in 
the doorway of each one. Christ is represented between the 
golden candlesticks, a sword in His mouth; and the elders 
cast down their crowns.’ On either side of the internal doorway 
stand two very fine figures of St. Gabriel and the Blessed Virgin ; 
between is a modern statue of our Lord in Majesty. The glass 
cases contain many objects of much interest; in the one near 
the doorway is the magnificent missal which cost Abbot 
Litlington in 1384 over £500; the large illuminated letters alone 
cost over £300. 

In monastic times, every day, after the matins mass at the 
quire altar, the bell rang for Chapter; this would be about 
9 a.m., and monks and novices repaired to the Chapter House. 
Then a portion of the Martyrology was read, so that all might 
know for whom prayers should be offered in the services on the 
day following. Then all stood up and turned eastward towards 
the Majestas, which could be seen till recently behind the eastern 
stalls: in the centre was our Lord in Majesty with cherubim 
on either side, which again were flanked by adoring angels ; 
then God’s blessing was invoked on the day’s work, and the 
various tasks of the day were distributed. Then a chapter or 
part of a chapter of the Rule of St. Benedict was read, and all 
left the Chapter House except the monks. The rest of the 
proceedings were strictly private; offences might now be 
denounced, confessions made, and penance imposed. Also, at 
times, important business matters would now be communicated 
to the convent. 

Now we leave by the vestibule and have in front the four 
Reticulated Windows of this walk, which have the 
net-like flowing tracery in vogue during the first half of the 
fourteenth century (Plate XXVIII): here, too, is enriched 
Vaulting overhead. Notice the difference of the capitals at 
the junction of the thirteenth and fourteenth century work. 


30. The first doorway to the South, close to the vestibule, 


e 
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is that of the Day Stairs, by which the monks in the 
daytime passed from their dormitory to the cloister. 


31. From the vestibule Southward, all the buildings are 
of the time of Edward the Confessor, and have groined 
vaulting within. The first room on the ground floor has 
two and a half bays, and is now the Chapel of the Pyx: 
the low and very strong door close to that of the day stairs 
admits to it. 


CAPITALS IN EAST CLOISTER 


Originally it was the Abbey Treasury. At some period this 
room (not shown) became the property of the Government, 
and became the Chapel of the Pyx; in it used to be kept the 
standard weights and measures in a chest or pyx. At the East 
end of it is the original altar im situ; it is remarkable that in the 
centre of the altar slab is a circular sinking; in this some relic 
was kept, and then, to secure it, another slab was cemented 
on to it. Hard by is a columnar piscina of the thirteenth 
century. 
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South-east of the Chapter House, but out of sight except 
from the Abbey roofs, is the Jewel House or Treasury, 
built by Richard IL; it is only accessible from Old Palace 
Yard, and is not shown, except by permission of the Office 
of the Board of Works. 

It is of the same character as the work of Abbot Litlington in 
the cloister. On the ground floor are a large and a small room, 
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CHAPEL OF THE Pyx 


both vaulted; the walls, parapets, and doorways of the tower 
are all original. 

Westminster, like many another church, once had a Hermit 
of its own. Somewhere in the precincts, variously stated as 
near St. Margaret’s Church and the Jewel House, was the 
Anchorite’s House. The Westminster hermits must have 
been men of high standing in their profession. To one of them 
went Richard II, to be advised whether he should sally forth 
to Smithfield against Jack Cade. Another of them was con- 
sulted by Henry III. And on Henry IV’s death, his son, in 
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horror at the frightful disease which had attacked his father, 
and his sudden end, after spending the day on his knees in 
prayer, resorted to the hermit and vowed amendment of life 
and asked for absolution. The Anchorite’s House was still 
standing in 1778. 


32. South Cloister (Key plan, page 2) 


Turning to the right, we pass a, little way up the 
South walk of the cloister, which was the work of Abbots 
Langham and Litlington. The South walk was begun by 
the former about 1351, and the South and West walks were 
finished by the latter in 1365. Litlington’s monogram and 
arms appear on some of the bosses of the vault. The slabs 
of three abbots remain under the bench of the South wall; 
the inscriptions above them are incorrect: starting from Kast 
to West they should be, Lawrence, d. 1175, no mitre; Gilbert, 
d. 1121, no mitre, of black marble from Tournai, like the 
font in Winchester Cathedral; and Humez, with a mitre, 
d. 1222. Notice the great black slab, which used to be 
called ‘Long Meg’; it is said to mark the place where 
Abbot Byrcheston and twenty-six of his monks are buried, 
who died of the Black Death in 1349; Abbot Byrcheston, 
however, is known to have been buried in the East walk 
in front of the reticulated windows which he built. 


If time is limited, the visitor will do well now 
to pass round the West walk of the cloister into the 
nave, and then leave the church by the North tran- 
sept (see pp. 82 to 86). 


33. Dark Cloister (Key plan, page 2) 


Now we return to the East Cloister, which is continued 
to the South, forming what is called the Dark Cloister; it 
is a long, dark, semicircular tunnel (Plate X XIX). 
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34. In the Dark Cloister, on the left, a few yards further on, 
is a low doorway marked ‘Gymnasium’ (not shown). It was 
probably the Slype and Parlour. The Slype was a passage 
leading from the cloistery to the cemetery. The Parlour was 
a small room where, under restrictions, the monks might con- 
verse ; conversation in the cloister being strictly forbidden.* 

To the East was a small chapel, said to have been dedicated 
to St. Dunstan; at the end of it, on the right, is a piscina 
with a credence shelf, and above it a large niche for a statue; 
both are of late and rich design, and retain much of their 
original colour and gilding. 


35. Then come three more vaulted bays, in which a Museum 
is in course of formation. It contains portions of the arcade 
of the Norman cloister and some of the ‘ ragged regiment’ of 
funeral effigies. A room in this position formed at Durham 
the Common House or Calefactory.” 


36. A little farther, to the left, running at right angles, is 
a semicircular tunnel, which, like the rest of this range of build- 
ings, is plainly eleventh century work of Edward the Confessor ; 
itled to the Infirmary. This was originally a vast hall, divided 
into nave and aisles, and in the aisles were beds for infirm, sick, 
and superannuated monks, who were most carefully tended ; 
for St. Benedict had ordered that the sick should ‘ be served 
in very deed as Christ Himself; for He said, “I was sick and ye 
visited Me.’ East of the hall and open to it was the large 
Chapel or Church of St. Katharine ; of its nave, which had 
aisles of five bays, part of the arcade remains with work c. 1150; 
it was finished before 1162, when Holinshed says a synod met in 
it. East of the nave is an unaisled chancel, in which the altar 
platform still remains. At the East end of each aisle were probably 
altars of Our Lady and St. Lawrence. Such an infirmary, con- 
sisting of an aisled hall with chapel to the East, still remains in 
use at Chichester (St. Mary’s Hospital). This Westminster 
infirmary was burnt down in 1298, and was rebuilt by Abbot 
Litlington in a totally different and non-monastic fashion, much 


* Ware says (p. 199) that ‘the Parlour was that which had 
St. Dunstan’s chapel’. Sometimes Slype and Parlour were one. 

* In the Cistercian abbeys the Calefactory or Warming House 
was a separate building, built on to the Kast side of the Refectory 
in the South cloister. The monks were allowed to come to warm 
their hands in the Calefactory in winter. 
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as we see it now. In the centre, where the hall had been, was 
a little courtyard, and all round it were small houses: the invalids 
declined to live any longer in an open hall; they wanted, and 
they got, each man a room with a fireplace for himself. So 
comfortable was the infirmary as newly arranged that laymen also 
were allowed to spend their declining years in it, and arrangements 
were made to receive them en pension on payment of a lump 
sum down.* On the East side of the present courtyard is a fine 
doorway, which was the West Doorway of St. Katharine’s 
Chapel after the building of the new infirmary, c. 1370. 

Now we return to the Dark Cloister; and, turning to 
the left, proceed Southward again. 

On the left hand side is a doorway to another bay of the 
undercroft of the dormitory; it is thought to have been the 
prison (it isnot shown). A few steps farther on, another doorway 
led by a staircase to the monks Rere-Dorter or Necessarium. 

Proceeding onward, we emerge into the quadrangle, 
round which are grouped the buildings of Westminster 
School. 37. To the left is a staircase leading up to the 
ancient Dormitory. The Dormitory or Dorter was, as 
usual, on the first floor, with vaulted undercrofts beneath. 
Usually its North end abutted on to the South transept; but 
at Westminster it did not extend over the vestibule of the 
Chapter House or the Revestry. It is a vast hall, 170 feet 
long, now divided up into the Abbey library and the great 
schoolroom ; the latter has a plain but imposing hammer- 
beam roof, probably of the last years of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Originally all the monks slept in this open dormitory ; 
later, it was partitioned off into cubicles ; at the Dissolution 
each monk of Durham had ‘a little chamber of wainscot to 
himself, and their windows towards the cloister, each 
window serving for one chamber, and in every window 
a desk to support their books for their studies ’. 


38. Turning to the right, we pass the fine iron gates and 
railings of Ashburnham House, which possesses a noble 
* William de Colchester, afterwards Abbot, in 1382, was 
allowed a chamber and garden to himself, a yearly salary of 


six marks (= £60), and a ‘corrody’ or monk’s provision (Wid- 
more, 108). 
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hall and staircase by Inigo Jones. Proceeding on, we pass 
through a vaulted gateway into Dean’s Yard (the foot- 
ball field of the school). Here we turn to the right and walk 
alongside a long row of buildings rebuilt in the fourteenth 
century after the fire of 1298. These consisted mainly of 
the Cellarer’s block, with probably a guest-house and 
offices above. Halfway on is a small vaulted entrance to 
the courtyard, near which was the monastic kitchen. 

A large stone hatch still exists, through which the dishes were 
passed from the kitchen to the refectory ; similar hatches may 
be seen in the refectory wall at Carlisle, Tintern, and Beaulieu. 
On days when meat was allowed to be eaten, the monks did not 
dine in the old refectory, which was by the side of the South 
walk of the cloister, but in the Misericord (or ‘ House of 
Mercy’), which was parallel to the refectory, and on the South- 
east of the kitchen. The kitchen does not now exist: parts of the 
Misericord are built up in Ashburnham House. 


39. Going still North, we reach another vaulted entrance 
in the corner of Dean’s Yard. The first two vaulted bays 
are below the Entrance Tower of the cloister. 


40. On the left is a vaulted Vestibule of two bays 
leading into the courtyard of what is now the Deanery, 
but was formerly the Abbot’s residence, which at West- 
minster occupied the position West of the cloister normally 
occupied by the cellarage and guest-house. 41. In the 
courtyard, to the left of the Jacobean flight of stone steps, 
is the Jericho Parlour; 42 the West side of the court- 
yard is occupied with the Abbot’s Hall (now used by the 
school), with the Abbot’s Kitchen in the corner South 
of it. 

The kitchen retains its great fireplace and hatches, and is in 
daily use for cooking the dinners of the boys of Westminster 
School, who dine in Abbot Litlington’s noble hall, which has 
a Western gallery and tables said to have been presented by 
Queen Elizabeth. The hall used to be warmed by a fire on the 
floor, as at Penshurst. In the middle of the roof is a louvre, 
which once was open for the smoke to escape. In the North-west 
corner, not visible from the courtyard, is the famous Jerusalem 
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Chamber, where Henry IV died ; it now serves as the Chapter 
House of the Abbey. In the Jerusalem Chamber is what remains 
of the Retabulum, which must have been ‘the most beautiful 
thirteenth-century painting in England’; formerly it formed a 
reredos to the High Altar. 


43. Now we leave the courtyard, and turning to the 
left enter the Southern cloister by what used to be the 
monks’ Parlour, or outer parlour of two vaulted bays. 

Here, at Durham, was a chair attached to the wall, whereon 
sat ‘the porter which did keep the cloister door; and the said 
chair was boarded underfoot for warmness’. At Durham, the 
- outer parlour was the * place for merchants to utter their wares’. 
A fine vaulted outer parlour remains in the Benedictine cathedral 
of Worcester. At Westminster the outer parlour was used for 
interviews of the monks with secular persons, e.g. when they 
received a visit from a relative; but no one was to converse 
with a secular person in the outer parlour till after Chapter. 


South Cloister (Key plan, page 2) 


44. We now once more enter the South Cloister. All the 
lower wall of this walk is of the Confessor’s time, and some 
of the original Norman arcading remains on its inner face. 
It is the North wall of the Refectory or Frater, a great hall 
like the dining halls of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges, 
130 feet long, 38 feet broad. It was burnt out in 1298, and 
the upper part was rebuilt, with loftier walls, by Abbot 
Litlington ; some of the windows and the corbels of his 
roof remain. The Doorway immediately on the right was 
the entrance to this Frater. 


45. On the left of the doorway are four tall recesses in 


which were Towel Cupboards. 

Such an almery or towel cupboard is described in the Rites of 
Durham: ‘ Betwixt the said bench’ (in the South cloister, on 
which sat the children whose feet the monks washed on Maundy 
Thursday) ‘and the Frater house door there was a fair almery 
joined in the wall, and another on the other side of the said door ; 
and all the forepart of the almeries was through-carved (open) 
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work for to give air to the towels, and three doors in the forepart 
of either almery, and a lock on every door, and every monk had 
a key for the said almeries, wherein did hang in every almery 
clean towels for the monks to dry their hands on when they 
washed and went to dine.’ The Westminster recesses had doors ; 
it can be seen where the hooks and fastenings were. At West- 
minster it was the rule that every Sunday, before the Sunday 
procession, and as often else as might be necessary, the soiled 
towels were to be taken away, and fair, white clean towels put 
in their place.* At Gloucester, opposite the lavatory, is a vaulted 
recess for towels, formerly closed by doors, the crooks of which 
remain ; above them is open tracery for the free passage of air, 
as at Durham. 

A little farther on is a smaller fourteenth-century door- 
way; it may be that a locker was converted into a door- 

way to provide access to Ashburnham House. From this 
walk of the cloister there is a fine view of the church across 
the garth, showing the complicated system of stone posts 
and props by which the high vault within the nave is stopped 
from thrusting outward the clerestory walls (Plate XXX). 


West Cloister (Key plan, page 2) 


46. We now turn back, and enter the West Cloister. 
Through the windows there is a fine view of the South 
transept, the conical roof of the Chapter House, the 
Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parliament, and, on the 
extreme right, the commencement of the high roof of the 
Dormitory. Behind us, in the West wall, close to its Southern 
end, is a recessed Lavatory, which originally was square 
and open to the cloister, where on stone shelves were placed 
cans of water with taps, such as are still in use in the 
provincial inns in France ; you turn the tap, water trickles 
over your fingers, and you are held, ceremonially, to have 

* “Mappae omni die Dominico ante processionem et quociens 


alias opus fuerit, per famulam camerarii amoveri debent, et alia 
munda, candida, et honesta opponi.’ (Ware 103.) 
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washed your hands. The monks were most scrupulous about 
table manners; they always washed their hands before 
meals, and sometimes afterwards. 

A magnificent lavatory remains in the Benedictine cloister of 

tloucester ; others remain, more or less perfect, at Worcester, 
Peterborough, Norwich, Fountains, Beaulieu, Kirkham, Hexham, 
and elsewhere. 

This Western walk was the Monastic School. Note the 
high polish given to the stone bench by the many generations 
of scholars who have sat and wriggled about on it. 

Abbot Ware says, ‘in the western walk the master of the 
novices occupies the first seat, and after him his novices.’ ' 
Here those who aspired to become monks had to learn by heart 
the various offices, the psalter, &c., and were taught to chant, 
and were instructed in the manners and customs of the Abbey, 
especially the necessity of unquestioning obedience and unvary- 
ing courtesy. St. Benedict had specially ordered that children 
should be received in the cloister; the Venerable Bede was 
brought up in a Benedictine cloister from the age of ten. The 
monks were always willing to put at the disposal of poor boys 
of ability the highest education of the day ; many such, entirely 
through a monastic training, rose to the highest positions in 
Church and State, one of them to the Papal throne. Great care 
was taken in selecting the Master of the Novices ; he was to be, 
says St. Benedict, “a person fitted for winning souls ;* the whole 
care of the novices was handed over to him, and he was not to 
be interfered with. The Abbot and Prior, however, were some- 
times to visit the novices and to test and examine them, and give 
encouragement to those who deserved it. 

In the novices’ walk at Durham there was ‘a fair great stall 
of wainscot where the novices did sit and learn; and also the 
Master of the Novices had a seat... over against the stall where 
the novices did sit and look on their books, and there did sit and 
teach the said novices both forenoon and afternoon’. 

But it was not all work and no play for the novices; for 
in the novices’ walk at Canterbury there are no less than 
thirty sets of nine holes arranged in squares, evidently for 
some game; while at Gloucester and Salisbury there are 


* “Magister vero noviciorum in occidentali parti primum locum 
optinet ; et post eum sui novicii.’ (Ware, 157.) 
r2 
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holes for the game of ‘fox and geese’. It is noteworthy 
that the ‘ nine-holes’ are found on the wall-bench at West- 
minster, not only in the Western, but in the first bay and 
a half of the Northern walk; that they extend no further 
to the East in this walk is probably due to the fact that at 
this point half a bay was taken up by a screen of broad 
bookcases planted across the walk.t 

It is noteworthy that as the end bays of the North walk 
were used by the novices, the wall in these is not arcaded, 
but left plain. 

47. We now pass into the nave through a handsome 
Doorway, probably built when the cloister was finished 
in 1365, 


Nave 


48. Turning to the left, we proceed up the South aisle 
towards the West end of the nave. (1) Three bays on, 
projects the balcony built in front of his private chapel by 
Abbot Islip. It goes by the name of the ‘ Abbot’s Pew’. 
(2) Beneath it is the memorial of the dramatist, Congreve, 
d. 1728. 

49. Then we pass beneath the South-western tower, where 
is the Consistory Court with desk and chair still remain- 
ing. (3) High up above the chair, and usually invisible, 
is a bronze to Henry Fawcett, d. 1884, by Alfred Gilbert. 
On the East wall are white marble busts of (4) Charles 
Kingsley by Woolner; (5) Matthew Arnold by Bruce 
Joy; and (6) Frederick Denison Maurice by Woolner. 
Opposite are memorials of (7) Dr. Arnold of Rugby ; 
(8) John Keble by Woolner; and (9) Wordsworth. 

50. Then we leave this chapel, and pass in front of the 
West doorway. (10) High above it (skied) is the monument 


* For the cloister ‘ games’ see Archaeological Journal, xlix. 319, 
and xxxiii. 20; and Rites of Durham, 277. 
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of William Pitt, d. 1806, by Westmacott. On either side 
of this bay formerly were screens built by Abbot Islip, 
fencing in the towers. (11) The site of the Southern screen 
of the North-western tower will shortly be occupied by 
the monument of Lord Salisbury, d. 1903, by Mr. 
Goscombe John. Entering beneath this tower we see 
over the belfry doorway, (12) a bronze bust of ‘ Chinese 
Gordon’, by Onslow Ford. (13) Returning into the nave, 
we see in front of this same tower a half-naked statue 
of Charles James Fox, d. 1806, expiring in the arms of 
a figure intended to represent Liberty, but which with 
equal propriety might allegorize anything else; there is 
also Peace and a naked negro. Canova, after inspecting the 
negro in Westmacott’s studio, assured Lord Holland that 
neither in England nor out of England had he seen any 
modern work in marble which surpassed it. 


51. Now we pass Eastward up the North aisle. (14) In the 
third bay is a brass of John Hunter, d. 1793, the anatomist; 
(15) and at the foot of it is a small square stone (modern) 
wherein Ben Jonson was buried standing upright ; in 1849 
the two leg bones were seen upright in the sand ; and when 
John Hunter’s grave was being made, the skull was seen 
with traces of red hair upon it ; (16) the original slab, with 
the famous inscription ‘O rare Ben Jonson’, spelt ‘Johnson’, 
is placed low down against the wall to preserveit. 52. (17) 
In the centre of the nave, one bay further on, is a large black 
slab, with brass letters, to the missionary, David Living- 
stone, d.1873. To the left are four brasses, all in a row; of 
(18) Robert Stephenson, the engineer (a deplorable per- 
formance) ; (19) Sir Charles Barry, architect of the Houses 
of Parliament; (20) Sir Gilbert Scott (with (21) that of 
J. L. Pearson to the left); (22) G E. Street, archi- 
tect of the New Law Courts in the Strand. To the South 
of the brass of Sir Gilbert Scott is (23) the slab of Thomas 
Cochrane, Lord Dundonald, d. 1860; and South of 
that (24) the slab of Sir James Outram, of the Indian 
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Mutiny, d. 1863. A little further to the South is a row of 
slabs of three more Indian generals and statesmen; (25) 
Lord Lawrence, d. 1879; (26) Colin Campbell, Lord 
Clyde (the red slab), d. 1863; and (27) Sir George Pollock, 
d. 1872. Then passing on to the Quire screen, we see on 
the left end of it (28) the monument of Sir Isaac Newton, 
the astronomer. At the foot of it is his gravestone; and 
close to it (29) a small lozenge-shaped slab marks the grave 
of William Thomson, Lord Kelvin, the physicist, d. 1907. 
On the floor to the left are the slabs of (30) Sir John Her- 
schell, the astronomer, and (31) Charles Darwin, the 
biologist. 


53. North Quire Aisle 


In the North aisle, at the back of the first stalls, are 
medallions of (32) Stokes, the physicist, (33) Adams, the 
astronomer, and (34) Charles Darwin ; and a tablet to (35) 
Joule, the physicist. (36) A little farther is a seated monu- 
ment of William Wilberforce, d. 1833, the abolitionist, 
by Joseph. Over this aisle the organ formerly stood, and 
in the pavement and on the walls are memorials of several 
musicians. In the first bay is (37) that of Sir William 
Sterndale Bennett, d. 1875. In the second bay is that 
of (38) Henry Purcell, d. 1695. In the third bay are 
those of (39) Dr. Samuel Arnold, d. 1802; (40) Dr. 
Croft, d. 1727; (41) Dr. Burney, d. 1814; (42) Dr. John 
Blow, d.1708; and (43) Michael William Balfe, d. 1870. 


54. South Quire Aisle 


Now we retrace our steps, and pass round the Quire screen 
to the left into the South aisle. (44) In the first bay on 
the left, at the South end of the quire screen, is the monu- 
ment of Thomas Thynn, d. 1682; the bas-relief below 
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depicts his murder in his coach by paid assassins in the 
Haymarket, London. (45) In the next bay, on the left, is a 
fine alabaster effigy of Sir Thomas Owen, d. 1598, Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas under Elizabeth, with the 
epitaph ‘Spes, vermis, et ego’. On the opposite wall 
are memorials of (46) Isaac Watts and (47) Charles 
Wesley, hymn-writers; and John Wesley, who is address- 
ing one of his open-air congregations. (48) In the third 
bay, on the right, is the monument of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, wrecked with most of his fleet on the Scilly Islands 
in 1707, as shown on the fine bas-relief below. Though he 
was neither a beau nor an ancient Roman, but a brave, 
rough sailor, he is represented as an eighteenth-century 
dandy in a huge periwig with flowing curls, and below as 
a half-naked Roman. (49) In the fourth bay, on the left, is 
a fine bronze bust of Sir Thomas Richardson, d. 1634, 
by Hubert le Soeur, the king’s sculptor, who executed the 
statue of Charles I at the top of Parliament Street. (50) In 
the same bay is a fine recumbent effigy in alabaster of 
William Thynne, d. 1584, in plate armour. Then we 
leave the Abbey by the North transept, first inspecting, if 
desired, the monuments in the West aisle of this transept, 
which are, however, for the most part of little interest. 
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